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Whistling  boy 


He  walks  the  silent  moonlit  street 
whistling  a  rhapsody  of  sweet , 
impetuous  music,  swinging  along. 

What  if  his  heart  would  speak  of  sorrow ; 
his  instrument  can  only  borrow 
the  tune  to  tell  its  joyous  song. 

His  eyes  are  wet ;  his  heart,  broken 
but  his  ruddy  lips  could  not  have  spoken 
a  word  except  some  word  of  youth. 

For  tho  the  sponge  of  his  heart  is  wrung; 
his  limbs  are  strong,  his  eyes  are  young — 
His  instrument  must  tell  the  truth. 

STEVEN  FLEMING. 
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I  vote 

by  Cornelius  Dalton 


AM  shocked.  Disillusioned.  It 
was  altogether  unfitting :  merely  two  brief  rings  of  the  bell.  There 
was  no  ceremony,  no  bands  nor  banners;  nothing  but  a  small, 
innocent-looking  rectangle  of  plain  white  paper  in  a  white 
envelope.  It  meant  nothing  at  all  to  the  plodding  postman;  he 
did  not  even  have  enough  imaginative  instinct  to  ring  thrice 
instead  of  the  usual  twice.  No,  apparently  they  don’t  do  things 
that  way.  One  would  expect  that  in  such  a  grave  matter  they 
could  have  the  mayor  personally  deliver  an  artistically-engraved 
card  signed  by  the  President,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  local  ward  bosses.  No,  they  merely  send  you  a 
little  white  slip  of  paper  in  a  little  white  envelope  informing  you 
that  you  have  the  honor  of  being  old  enough  to  pay  a  poll  tax.* 


*  Upon  rereading  this  introduction,  I  find  I  am  in  error:  you  pay  a  poll  tax  when 
you  are  twenty;  you  vote  when  you  are  twenty-one.  And  I  always  thought  taxation 
without  representation  is  tyranny! 
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This  is  the  government’s  own  inimitable  way  of  welcoming  you 
into  the  active  democracy  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I. 

I  vote.  But  I  wonder :  is  voting  really  worth  while?  Should  1 
exercise  my  franchise  ?  A  single,  quick  glance  at  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  in  our  country  today  is  sufficient  to  make  one  hesitate  before 
committing  himself.  When  Mr.  American  Voter  enters  that 
square,  bare  box  which  is  the  voting  booth  and  runs  an  eager 
eye  down  the  long  list  of  candidates’  names,  he  must  impale 
his  helpless  self  upon  what  delighted  dialecticians  like  to  call  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  For  hardly  even  does  he  crayon  his  cross 
against  the  name  of  the  best  man :  the  best  man  is  not  on  the 
ballot.  The  voter’s  lot  usually  is  choosing  the  lesser  of  two  or 
more  evils. 

It  is  sad  but  it  is  true.  The  citizens  best  qualified  to  hold 
public  office  shun  politics  as  if  it  were  some  malignant  disease. 
They  go  instead  into  business  where  the  bread  is  better  but¬ 
tered  and  where  the  brickbats  are  few  and  the  bouquets  are 
many. 

Genius  is  not  thick-skinned.  Our  better  types  of  citizens 
do  not  enter  the  political  ring  because  they  know  that  those  of 
their  kind  who  have,  were  fortunate  if  they  came  out  with  a 
good  name,  let  alone  laurels.  An  intelligent  young  man  who 
ran  for  public  office  in  a  nearby  city  (and  was  easily  beaten  by 
less  qualified  candidates)  told  the  writer  that  he  was  through 
with  politics  because  the  people  do  not  want  the  most  capable 
citizens  to  run  their  government.  I  did  not  contradict  him  be¬ 
cause  his  own  case  seemed  to  prove  the  statement.  The  voters 
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O' 

for  the  most  part  were  his  neighbors  and  knew  him  and  his 
opponents.  This  leads  one  to  wonder  what  guides  the  voter’s 
hand  when  he  has  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  candidates. 

II. 

Political  conditions  in  the  United  States  today  are  pitiable ; 
the  responsibility  rests  directly  upon  the  politicians  and 
indirectly  on  the  people  who  elected  these  inferior  politicians. 

Is  there  a  single  city  in  the  entire  country  where  graft  does 
not  flourish?  The  American  people  believe  in  it;  they  may  call 
it  by  polite  names  but  it  is  still  graft.  If  you  could  cut  out 
graft,  you  could  cut  out  bread  lines.  New  York  City,  as  re¬ 
cently  exposed  by  the  Seabury  investigation,  is  not  a  glaring 
exception,  despite  the  gasps  of  incredulity  emitted  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  nation.  In  1928  they  used  the  Tammany  Tiger 
(among  other  prejudices)  to  scare  Southern  Democrats  into  the 
Hoover  corral.  And  it  worked.  The  people  will  not  believe 
that  graft  is  directly  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  city.  It  is 
no  myth;  even  in  the  small  towns  it  is  common  and  the  prices 
are  high.  I  know  of  one  case  where  a  student  applied  for  a 
job  as  teacher  in  a  town  high  school  and  was  told  that  it  would 
cost  five  hundred  dollars!  I  know  of  a  politician  in  another 
municipality  who  refused  a  hundred  dollars  because  the  standard 
for  the  position  in  question  is  seven  hundred.  I  know  of  a  man 
who  paid  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  permit.  And  my  knowledge 
of  such  things  is  meagre;  in  the  big  cities  graft  runs  into  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands. 

That  our  inferior  politicians  are  responsible  for  most  of  our 
present  day  ills — graft,  prohibition,  political  corruption,  govern- 
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mental  waste,  organized  crime,  special  privilege  and  rackets  like 
the  veterans’  bonus — cannot  be  denied.  And  the  people  who  gave 
these  inferior  politicians  power  now  have  the  gall  to  complain! 
The  amazing  thing  is  that  conditions  are  not  ten  times  worse 
than  they  are. 

But  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  Politics;  the  trouble  lies 
with  the  politicians.  The  people  tolerate  the  Roosevelts  and 
Garners,  the  Hoovers  and  Curtises.  They  applaud  when  Farley, 
Roosevelt,  Garner,  McAdoo,  Hearst,  Long,  Wheeler  and  their 
kind  defeat  Smith,  Baker,  Young,  Ritchie,  Shouse  and  Raskob. 

A  man  qualified  to  hold  public  office  is  stopped  at  the  first 
door  by  a  large,  plain-speaking  sign:  “Not  wanted.”  If  the 
better  type  of  politician  does  succeed  in  getting  on  the  ballot, 
trust  the  voters  to  beat  him  down  to  the  ground  and  elect  his 
opponent.  They  rejected  Smith  for  Hoover  in  1928;  this  year 
they  will  put  Roosevelt  into  the  White  House  for  the  single 
reason  that  he — in  real  demagogic  fashion — has  removed  the 
responsibility  for  the  Depression  from  the  shoulders  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  where  it  belongs,  and  placed  it  upon  Mr.  Hoover. 

III. 

The  success  of  the  inferior  politician  is  not  an  accident.  It 
may  be  assigned  to  the  American  mind.  The  inferior  politician 
is  shrewd.  Unlike  the  intelligent,  well  qualified  man  who  runs 
for  public  office,  he  is  not  ashamed  of  making  a  fool  of  him¬ 
self  :  he  knows  that  the  people  like  and  elect  fools.  This  strik¬ 
ing  fact  is  clearly  brought  out  in  (of  all  places!)  a  current 
talking  picture,  “The  Phantom  President.”  The  central,  satiric 
idea  of  the  picture — probably  missed  by  nine  out  of  ten  who 
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saw  it — as  summarized  by  John  S.  Cohen,  Jr.,  cinema  critic  of 
the  New  York  Sun ,  is  as  follows : 

Theodore  K.  Blair,  a  self-made  business  man,  is  considered  by  a 
political  group  or  machine  for  a  presidential  candidate.  Dignified, 
sane,  successful,  experienced,  he  yet  lacks,  they  tell  him,  “political 
charm,  political  personality.”  His  lack  of  this,  they  say,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  defeat  him. 

Accidentally,  they  discover  his  physical  double.  The  latter  is 
Peter  Varney,  a  comic  personality  boy,  who  sings,  dances,  wisecracks 
and  sells  patent  medicines  in  a  traveling  medicine  show. 

Varney,  the  third-rate  personality  boy,  the  dispenser  of  patent 
medicines,  the  mountebank,  has  just  what  his  double,  the  dignified 
Theodore  K.  Blair,  is  minus.  Blair’s  backers  then  advise  Mr.  Blair 
to  remain  at  home  and  let  the  patent-medicine  mountebank  deliver 
the  wisecracking  campaign  speeches.  This  is  done  and  the  public  im¬ 
mediately  accepts  him. 

In  other  words,  the  public  never  take  the  real  candidate,  the  real 
man.  The  public  wants  a  personality  boy  with  “political  charm,” 
a  personality  boy  who  preferably  dispenses — as  does  the  carnival  man 
here — patent  medicines.  The  real  Blair,  dignified  self-made  business 
man  of  experience,  according  to  the  film,  will  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
voters  unless  he  is,  on  the  platform  and  in  his  campaign,  a  “medicine 
man”  who  has  a  patent  medicine  for  every  evil. 

Is  your  mayor  a  Varney  or  a  Blair? 

The  qualified  candidate  will  have  a  chance  when 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  reason  with  the  voters, 
sops,  not  syllogisms.  They  are  swayed  by  passions 
dices,  not  facts. 

Another  important  aspect  the  qualified  candidate  overlooks 
is  the  human  side  of  vote-getting  and  government,  which  is  the 
life  blood  of  the  inferior  politician’s  machine.  As  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  says,  “you  can  beat  Tammany  Hall  permanently  in  one 
way — by  making  the  government  of  a  city  as  human,  as  kindly, 


he  realizes 
They  want 
and  preju- 
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as  jolly  as  Tammany  Hall.  ...  A  Tim  Sullivan  is  closer  to  the 
heart  of  statesmanship  than  five  City  Clubs  full  of  people  who 
want  low  taxes  and  orderly  bookkeeping.  He  does  things  which 
have  to  be  done.  He  humanizes  a  strange  community;  he  is 
a  friend  at  court;  he  represents  the  legitimate  kindliness  of 
government,  standing  between  the  poor  and  the  impersonal, 
uninviting  majesty  of  the  law.  .  .  .  The  cry  raised  against  these 
men  is  a  cold,  unreal,  preposterous  idealism  compared  to  the 
solid  warm  facts  of  kindliness,  clothes,  food  and  fun.” 

IV. 

We  will  have  intelligent  government  when  wTe  have  intelli¬ 
gent  citizens.  And  we  will  have  intelligent  citizens  when  they 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  their  government.  The  whole 
situation  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word:  Selfishness.  The 
people  are  too  self-centered  to  keep  themselves  informed  about 
public  affairs.  They  rarely  read  more  than  the  headlines,  and 
possibly  the  leads,  of  political  stories  in  the  daily  press.  And 
realizing  this,  managing  editors — with  a  few  notable  excep¬ 
tions — play  down  politics  and  government,  feature  sports  and 
crime  and  divorce.  That  the  citizens  have  little  real  interest  in 
politics  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  Democratic  Boston  where 
we  have  three  Republican  newspapers,  one  indifferent,  two  ex¬ 
pedient  and  only  one  frankly  Democratic ! 

Being  uninformed,  the  voters  are  influenced  more  by  appeals 
to  the  senses  than  to  the  intellect.  That  is  why  the  inferior 
politician  builds  his  campaign  around  blaring  billboards,  auto 
vans  with  shrieking  amplifiers,  loud-mouthed  speeches  appealing 
to  prejudice  and  passion,  parades,  bands  and  red  fire.  The 
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loudest  and  most  vulgar  candidate  gets  the  votes.  The  political 
speech  has  degenerated  into  an  accepted  formula  which  was 
excellently  exemplified  in  two  sentences  in  my  city  the  other 
night  by  a  drunkard  who  took  the  speakers’  stand  after  the 
politicians  had  finished.  He  said  (and  except  for  the  names,  I 
quote  him  exactly)  :  “/  am  here  tonight  in  the  interests  oj  my 
good  friend,  Horace  X.  Horace.  Don't  vote  for  Oscar  Oggle- 
woggle ;  he's  a  no  good  bum!'' 

And  not  only  is  the  voter  selfish,  but  the  inferior  politician 
is  essentially  selfish.*  He  cares  not  a  hoot  about  the  good  of 
his  community.  He  will  vote  any  way  to  keep  himself  in 
office  (and  money).  If  there  is  a  large  Legion  vote  in  his  com¬ 
munity,  he  will  come  out  in  favor  of  the  bonus  grab.  If  his 
district  is  dry,  he  is  dry ;  if  it  becomes  wet,  he  becomes  wet.  If 
there  is  only  one  millionaire  in  his  district — which  means  only 
one  vote — he  is  for  balancing  the  budget  by  “soaking  the  rich.” 
And  so  on  down  the  line.  Now  we  could  probably  tolerate  this 
if  he  would  frankly  state  that  he  does  it  through  selfishness,  to 
get  the  votes;  but  no,  he  tells  us  he  does  it  “for  the  good  of  the 
country” ! 

And  again:  the  citizens  best  qualified  to  hold  public  office 
and  who  shun  politics  for  business,  are  selfish.  They,  however, 
have  some  defense  :  they  have  seen  what  has  happened  to  their 
more  adventurous  brothers! 

*  Mark  Sullivan,  veteran  Washington  observer  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune, 
wrote  on  October  16:  “Politicians  as  a  rule  are  men  who  seek  jobs  for  the  sake  of  the 
pay,  in  money  or  other  advantage.  Their  motive  of  self-interest  is  the  same  as  that  of 
any  other  man  who  seeks  to  get  and  hold  a  job.  The  difference  is  that  the  job-holder 
in  private  industry  produces  himself  the  money  that  makes  up  his  pay-check — otherwise 
the  pay-check  ceases.  The  politician  creates  nothing,  but  gets  his  pay-check  out  of 
taxes  he  lays  on  the  real  earners.  The  interest  of  the  politician  in  industry  is  to  take 
money  from  it  with  which  to  pay  himself.” 


How  can  American  politics  be  purged  of  the  plague  of  in¬ 
ferior  politicians?  For  me  to  offer  a  remedy  might  properly 
be  considered  absurd.  However,  if  we  are  to  get  good  govern¬ 
ment,  three  things  must  be  done:  first,  let  the  voters  become 
informed,  intelligent  citizens;  second,  urge  and  demand  that 
our  best  qualified  men  run  for  office;  and  third,  above  all  vote 
for  and  elect  them! 

X  marks  the  spot. 


Interlude 


There’s  the  rhythm  of  blue  grass  swaying 
And  the  vine  where  the  blue  grape  clings: 
There’s  the  blue  of  the  blue- jay  winging 
In  the  blue  of  the  summer  things. 

THEODORE  MARIER. 
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a. 

Elinor  Wylie 

by  Steven  Fleming 


I  HAVE  an  eyeache.  I  shall 
probably  have  an  eyeache  for  a  long  time.  For  I  have  been 
reading  the  collected  poems  of  Elinor  Wylie  and  the  too-colorful 
imagery  which  displays  itself  in  most  of  her  earlier  work  is  not 
less  blinding  than  summer  sunlight.  In  one  piece  alone,  we  are 
confronted  by  the  following:  a  humming  bird’s  wing  in  ham¬ 
mered  gold,  snowflakes  frozen  in  crystal  cold,  black  onyx  cher¬ 
ries,  mistletoe  berries  of  chrysophrase,  jade  buds  all  carven  and 
cut  in  intricate  ways,  gilt  bees  in  amber  drops  which  look  like 
honey  from  clover  tops,  an  elfin  girl  of  mother  of  pearl  and 
moonshine,  with  tortoise-shell  hair,  thin  lacquer  like  scarlet 
skin  on  ivory  fruit,  a  filigree  frost  of  frail  notes  lost  from  a  fairy 
lute,  a  turquoise  chain  of  sunshower  rain,  silver  fish  glimmering 
green  with  aquamarine,  pearls  strung  on  a  thread  among  pretty 
pink  shells,  bubbles  blown  from  an  opal  which  ring  like  bells, 
quicksilver  dust.  All  these  in  fifty-four  dimeters. 

But  minus  the  regular  meter,  these  phrases  are  less  startling. 
It  is  the  same  with  “Kubla  Khan.”  The  reason  for  the  dazzling 
quality  of  the  verse  in  both  cases  is  due  to  this  regular  meter. 
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Like  Coleridge,  Elinor  was  not  averse  to  using  hypnotic  methods 
on  her  readers. 

This,  and  her  other  faults  are  not  due,  however,  to  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  neophyte  but  to  the  deficiency  of  the  mature  artist. 
In  the  ten  years  between  the  publication  of  a  first  anonymous 
volume  and  of  “Nets  to  Catch  the  Wind,”  Elinor  having  passed 
her  first  youth,  had  attained  a  perfect  technic  but  had  become,  in 
proportion,  a  slave  to  that  technic.  She  had  yet  to  consecrate 
her  talents  to  the  reproduction  of  the  experiences  which  she  con¬ 
sidered  valuable. 

So,  the  subjects  of  many  of  these  pieces  are  merely  clever 
thoughts,  appropriated  because  they  would  make  sparkling,  well- 
cut,  well-polished  verses.  As  examples  of  ideas  which  were  re¬ 
corded  merely  for  their  physical  possibilities,  Beauty  might  be 
cited;  and  Winter  Sleep ,  Village  Mystery ,  and  The  Falcon. 

But  even  when  satisfied  with  saying  something  simple,  she 
was  sometimes  thwarted  by  her  original  way  of  expressing  things. 
Thus,  in  The  Eagle  and  the  Mole,  appreciation  of  the  message  is 
obstructed  by  the  queer  twist  in  the  poem.  She  starts  out  well 
enough:  “Live  like  that  stoic  bird,  the  eagle  of  the  rock,”  but 
goes  on  by  counselling  us:  “if  in  the  eagle’s  track  your  sinews 
cannot  leap  .  .  .  live  like  the  velvet  mole;  go  burrow  under¬ 
ground.”  And  of  course,  everyone  says:  “What  a  different  way 
to  look  at  things !  How  different !  How  perfectly  clever !  ” 

These  same  traits  which  were  exemplified  in  her  first  volume, 
are  found  in  her  second  book  (“Black  Armour”)  and  third 
(“Trivial  Breath”).  She  never  entirely  succeeded  in  sub¬ 
limating  them.  An  example  of  the  dazzling  expression,  written 
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for  its  own  sake,  Peregrine  and  Fable  from  “Black  Armour”  and 
Minotaur  from  “Trivial  Breath”  suggest  themselves  at  random. 

For  clever  thoughts  we  have  Epitaph :  “For  this  she  was 
brave :  but  she  deserved  a  better  grave  than  this,”  Simon  Gerty : 
“Of  course,  I  think  you  were  mistaken;  but  still  I  see  your 
point  of  view,”  and  Cold  Blooded  Creatures ,  from  the  former 
volume  of  The  Innocents ,  the  Devil  in  Seven  Shires,  and  To  a 
Book :  “Remember  that  your  birth  was  mortal”  from  the  latter. 

“Black  Armour”  also  yields  Prophecy  and  Parting  Gift  as 
exemplifications  of  the  good  thought  led  astray  by  treatment; 
and  “Trivial  Breath,”  Hospes  Comesque  Corporis.  Another 
variety  of  the  same  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  this  volume,  in 
Desolation  Is  a  Delicate  Thing.  This  is  injured  by  a  too  scien¬ 
tific  precision  in  the  introspection  of  the  mood :  “It  was  not  my 
heart,  it  was  that  poor  sorrow  alone  that  broke.” 

j(c  >(c  >(c  >(« 

But  to  turn  from  these  less  virtuous  qualities  of  her  earlier 
work  to  those  which  finally  and  happily  supplanted  them: 

At  first,  Elinor  was  content  with  reproducing  strange  “psychic” 
impressions.  She  has  several  successes  to  her  credit:  August, 
Atavism,  Wild  Peaches,  Escape,  Blood  Feud,  Sea  Lullaby  and 
Velvet  Shoes.  Their  peculiar  success  is  due  to  the  faithful  re¬ 
production  of  the  prevailing  mood.  They  move  slowly.  The 
imagery  is  exotic,  but  subdued.  The  feeling  is  recondite  rather 
than  strong.  The  intellectual  trend  is  simple:  not  so  involved 
as  to  draw  attention  from  the  impression  which  it  has  been 
invented  to  convey. 

But  in  “Black  Armour”  she  foreswears  the  deep,  strange, 
and  unearthly  for  more  delicate  and  incisive  material  and 
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methods.  Castilian ,  To  Aphrodite,  To  a  Blackbird,  Singing,  To 
Claudia  Homonoea  and  above  all  On  a  Singing  Girl  are  the  re¬ 
sult.  Although  I  disapprove  of  quotation  except  to  illustrate 
abstruse  points  of  style,  I  insist  upon  reprinting  the  last,  with¬ 
out  permission,  oral  or  written,  of  the  publishers: 

Musa  of  the  sea-blue  eyes, 

Little  nightingale,  alone 
In  a  little  coffin  lies: 

A  stone  beneath  a  stone. 

She  whose  song  we  loved  the  best 
Is  voiceless  in  a  sudden  night: 

On  your  light  limbs,  0  loveliest, 

May  the  dust  be  light. 

Except  for  the  growing  preoccupation  with  death,  illustrated 
in  Confession  of  Faith  and  A  Strange  Story,  there  is  little  of 
value  in  “Trivial  Breath.”  Here  also  is  the  Address  to  My 
Soul:  “Accept  the  stricter  mould  that  makes  you  singular”  as 
answer  to  her  own  dissatisfaction  with  her  too  perfect  self- 
control.  She  may  be  excused  for  lying  fallow,  since  the  harvest 
of  her  next  and  final  volume  was  so  plentiful. 

“Angels  and  Earthly  Creatures”  is  a  swan  song  in  several 
parts.  First,  in  One  Person  she  insists  that  God*  is  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  all  lovers.  In  Love  Song  she  protests  her  willingness  to 
surrender  earthly  love.  Then  she  bids  farewell  to  earth  and 
affirms  the  eternity  of  the  body. 

*  None  of  Mrs.  Benet’s  critics  seems  to  realize  that  the  addressee  of  these  sonnets 
could  not  have  been  anyone  except  the  Supreme  Being.  The  lack  of  capitals,  I  attribute 
to  her  desire  to  avoid  obviousness  rather  than  to  any  ulterior  motives. 
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Later  there  are  fine  pictures  of  earthly  creatures :  The  moun¬ 
taineer,  who  loves  danger;  Hughie,  who  prefers  existence  with 
the  odds  for  him ;  and  Robin  Hood  who  died  fighting. 

This  last  portrait,  Robin  Hood's  Heart,  contrasts  favorably 
with  the  earlier  work:  The  Eagle  and  The  Mole.  The  sub¬ 
stance  is  much  the  same  but  the  legitimate  methods,  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  translation  of  that  substance  in  the  later  work,  make 
it  far  superior. 

There  are  also,  in  this  part,  an  injunction  against  starving 
the  heart,  a  censure  of  mediocrity,  and  a  comment  upon  the 
mutations  in  the  world. 

In  the  fourth  part  is  The  Lie  which  reveals  Elinor  in  one  of 
her  most  delightful  attitudes.  But  her  humor  is  represented 
far  better  in  the  selection  of  “Hitherto  Uncollected  Poems.” 
Here  is  her  admission  in  Pretty  Words  that  she  likes  “honied 
words  like  bees,  gilded  and  sticky,  with  a  little  sting.”  Also,  a 
portrait  (of  herself)  “in  black  paint,  with  a  very  sparing  use  of 
whitewash.”  Besides  the  humorous  things  in  the  appendix, 
there  are  some  translations  of  Greek  prayers,  and  a  few  folk 
songs,  which  she  loved  and  translated.  There  are,  moreover, 
several  real  poems,  notably  All  Souls,  which  were  not  included 
in  previous  volumes,  probably  because  of  copyright  difficulties. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  has  been  a  constancy  of  critics  to  liken  the  work  of 
Elinor  Hoyt  Hichborn  Wylie  Benet,  particularly  the  sequence 
One  Person,  to  the  work  of  John  Donne.  Since  Donne’s  most 
typical  work  is  his  Holy  Sonnets,  the  two  sequences  should  be 
comparable.  But  on  juxtaposing  them,  an  essential  difference 
is  perceptible.  The  God  of  Donne  is  an  eternal  Being  conceived 
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in  his  imagination  and  addressed  in  the  lofty  expression  which 
later  became  characteristic  of  Milton.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
God  of  One  Person  is  a  Justice  Holmes  sort  of  person,  but  much 
younger  and  more  vigorous,  whom  Elinor  speaks  to  in  the  con¬ 
versational  tone  characteristic  of  the  better  drawing-rooms. 
Donne  raises  himself  by  the  dexterity  of  his  imagination  into 
a  truly  supernatural  rhythm,  but  Elinor  has  appropriated  the 
eternal  in  terms  of  everyday  life;  so  that,  if  she  had  been  less 
sparing  in  the  use  of  the  symbolic  language  of  the  Metaphysical 
poets,  it  might  have  become  mere  jargon  instead  of  the  sufferable 
decoration  it  is. 

Elinor  Wylie  may  be  a  fanatical  admirer  of  Donne.  She 
might  be  his  sister,  or  as  like  Donne  as  any  product  of  a  neo- 
Catholic  culture  can.  But  she  is  not  essentially  Donne-like. 

Not  that  I  do  not  care  for  the  poetry  of  Elinor  Wylie,  in 
general,  and  the  One  Person  sequence  in  particular.  On  the  con¬ 
trary.  It  is  of  the  finest  in  American  expression,  in  keeping 
with  the  best  traditions  from  Franklin  to  Ferber.  But  her 
peculiar  triumph,  that  of  a  spirit  over  emotions  and  imagination 
which  are  prone  to  deface  and  obliterate  it,  is  one  feat  which  is 
not  popularly  appreciated.  She  wins  and  loses  readers  (attracted 
usually  by  whisperings  of  her  great  beauty,  or  her  romantic 
marriages,  or  her  romantic  ailment)  by  means  of  stylistic  inci¬ 
dentals.  They  are  won,  at  first,  by  her  intriguing  near-rhymes, 
her  chimeric  imagery,  her  clever  ideas  and  arrangements.  Then, 
realizing  the  unimportance  of  these  things,  and  being  oblivious 
of  the  finer  qualities  which  these  peculiarities  obliterate,  they 
are  willing  to  discard  her  poetry  as  worthless.  Thus  they  are 
prejudiced  against  discovering  the  true,  essential  merit  of  Elinor 
Wylie. 
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Violin 

by  Robert  P.  Toland 


M  ARIO  CASSELLI  was  3n§ry. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  raged  with  all  the  burning  pas¬ 
sion  of  his  race.  The  bare  white  walls  of  his  sordid  room  glared 
down  upon  him  as  in  contempt  and  disgust.  Even  the  cracks  in 
the  dirty  floor  seemed  to  laugh  in  derision,  while  the  battered 
pieces  of  furniture  stood  stolidly  cold  and  indifferent. 

Mario  Casselli  was  angry.  His  thin,  suffering  features 
worked  in  convulsive  hatred  as  he  stared  at  the  lean  figure  of 
the  man  before  him.  Dimly  the  Italian  realized  that  he  was 
being  lashed  unmercifully.  His  brain  began  to  smoulder  and 
his  temples  throbbed  in  hard  pulsing  beats  that  hurt. 

“ — And  what’s  more,  you’re  a  quitter!  You’ve  had  your 
precious  fingers  hurt,  and  with  the  superb  gesture  of  resigned 
genius  you  quit !  Quit  cold !  I’ve  done  more  for  you  than  any 
man  has  a  right  to  expect.  I’ve  raised  you  from  childhood, 
nursed  you,  educated  you,  given  you  your  art — and  what  do  I 

get  in  return  ?  A  quitter  ...  a  damned  quitter !  ” 

* 

The  American  spat  the  words  from  his  mouth  as  he  hurled 
his  half-smoked  cigar  viciously  across  the  room.  His  lined  face 
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told  of  worry  and  pain  although  his  clothes  gave  him  an  air  of 
dignity,  for  their  quality  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  his  position 
in  life.  Mario  Casselli  sat  immobile.  Only  his  eyes  gleamed 
dully  and  his  dry  lips  clung  a  little  closer  to  his  teeth. 

“I  made  you  an  artist!”  the  taller  man  rushed  on,  “I  booked 
you  in  the  greatest  houses  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world! 
Your  violin  brought  money  to  me,  yes,  but  it  brought  money  and 
fame  to  you.  Then  you  get  your  fingers  banged  up  in  an  auto 
crash.  That’s  all  right:  but  what  did  you  do?  You  laid  down 
like  a  beaten  pup!  The  doctors  told  you  that  your  fingers 
would  be  all  right,  if  only  they  got  the  proper  exercise  and 
treatment.  But  you  wouldn’t  try!  Oh,  no,  you  wanted  sym¬ 
pathy  and  ease.  Well,  you  got  your  sympathy,  but  the  stock 
market  took  care  of  your  ease!” 

He  laughed,  dryly  .  .  .  bitterly.  The  Italian  quivered  visibly 
and  his  slender  hands  gripped  the  chair.  Two  fingers  stood  out — 
white,  stiff,  unmoving.  His  body  vibrated.  He  fell  back,  as 
the  American  went  on. 

“You  don’t  give  a  damn  for  your  art!  You  won’t  even  try 
to  get  it  back.  You  want  to  sponge  on  me,  but  you’re  too  proud 
to  go  back  and  try  again — because  your  last  attempt  got  a  frosty 
reception.  You  won’t  exercise  your  fingers.  You  thought  you 
were  genius  enough  to  enrapture  audiences  with  a  couple  of 
broken  digits!” 

The  manager  rose,  picked  up  his  hat  and  gloves,  and  cast  a 
last  scornful  glance  at  the  shaking  creature  before  him,  whose 
two  useless  fingers  stood  stiffly  out  against  the  quivering  muscles 
of  his  palm. 
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“I’m  done  with  you!”  the  American  grated,  “you’re  just 
like  the  rest  of  them.  Yellow!  I’m  through!” 

Casselli  leaped  out  of  his  chair — livid  with  hate. 

“You  call  me  coward!”  he  shrieked,  “Me — Mario  Casselli 
.  .  .  of  the  noblest  blood  of  Italy!  You  goad  me!  You  taunt 
me!  The  doctors — I  have  seen  them.  They  say  No!  No! 
No!”  His  voice  croaked  with  the  effort.  “Never,  they  say, 
never  shall  I  play  again.  Only  a  miracle!  And  you  mock  me! 
I  hate  you  ...  I  curse  you.  .  .  .” 

His  taunter  uttered  one  word. 

“Liar !”  he  said. 

Mario  Casselli  lunged  forward.  His  whole  body  shook  with 
passion,  as  the  fire  of  his  rage  blazed  out.  He  snatched  the  chair 
and  raised  it  aloft — to  strike,  to  hurt,  to  kill  this  devil.  ...  He 
stopped  .  .  .  wondering. 

The  American  stood  transfixed.  He  pointed  to  Casselli’s 
slim  hands,  shaking  and  quivering  as  he  held  the  shabby  chair. 
The  manager’s  countenance  radiating  unbelieving  joy  as  he 
stared. 

“Boy — my  boy,”  he  gasped,  “your  fingers!  Forgive  me! 
Oh  .  .  .  I’ve  brought  you  back  to  life — my  artist  .  .  .  mine.  .  .  . 
Look,  Look!”  The  violinist  was  gazing  at  his  clenched  hands. 
The  two  paralyzed  fingers  were  grasping  the  chair  .  .  .  were  bent 
with  the  rest  of  the  fingers!  They  moved!  Mario  Cassselli 
stared,  and  wept. 
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Amateur  seaman 

by  Mehevi  O'Rioner 


Take  up  your  tops’ls  and  reef  in  your  mains, 

Hey-ah!  Blow  the  man  down! 

— Old  Chanty. 

T 

JL  DO  not  believe,  gentle  reader, 
that  there  is  one  stouthearted  lad  on  Massachusetts  coast, 
whether  his  ancestors  be  of  old  New  England  whaling  stock  or 
not,  who  has  never  felt  the  wild  old  call  of  the  sea,  who  has 
never  wished  to  ship  aboard  a  fine  tight  vessel  and  to  sail  away 
to  see  the  watery  part  of  the  world.  In  most  cases,  alas,  your 
ordinary  boy  runs  the  course  of  his  school  days  with  only  the 
dreams  of  a  voyage,  and  at  length  becomes  a  prosaic  doctor  or 
lawyer  without  ever  having  trod  a  deck  or  sniffed  a  tropic  sea- 
breeze.  But  that’s  not  to  his  discredit,  mind  you,  for  it’s  hard 
for  a  young  lad  to  ship  away  in  these  times,  particularly  for  a 
school-boy,  as  sea-faring  men  have  no  love  for  him  and  ship’s 
officers  hesitate  to  sign  him  on.  And  that’s  why  so  few  able 
youths,  who  want  to  live  a  tar’s  life  for  a  spell,  ever  realize  their 
healthy  ambition. 

But  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  better  luck,  kind  reader, 
and  here’s  how  my  tale  runs. 
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When  I  was  a  lad  of  seventeen,  still  in  high  school  and  my 
first  pair  of  long  trousers,  I  made  the  happy  acquaintance  of  a 
ship’s  engineer,  a  swarthy  Scotsman  who  had  followed  the  sea 
from  boyhood.  I  was  at  the  peak  of  a  sea-fever  attack  at  the 
time,  and  I  begged  the  Scot  to  try  to  find  me  a  place  on  his  ves¬ 
sel  when  school  closed,  assuring  him  that  I  could  do  any  amount 
of  hard  work.  He  wagged  his  head  dolefully,  saying  that  it 
was  hard  lines  to  get  a  boy  a  berth  these  days,  but  he’d  try. 
“And  mind  ye,”  says  he,  “if  ye  do  get  on,  ye’ll  havna  easy  wurrk 
to  do!”  Upon  my  eager  assurance  that,  should  the  twelve 
Labors  of  Hercules  face  me,  I  would  set  to  with  a  will,  off  he 
went,  leaving  me  to  impatient  misery  while  the  spring  months 
dragged  on. 

To  my  great  relief,  my  good  mother  had  little  or  no  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  plan,  perhaps  because  an  old  friend  of  her  had  run 
away  to  sea  in  his  boyhood  and  had  come  back  little  the  worse 
for  wear.  And  he,  I  think,  interceded  in  my  behalf. 

Well,  around  came  the  close  of  school  and  no  word  from 
my  friend.  The  date  for  his  vessel’s  docking  came  and  still  no 
word.  Only  five  days  remained  before  the  morning  when  the 
ship  would  sail  from  New  York  on  her  long  voyage.  I  was 
terribly  downcast  and  began  to  see  the  rosy  phantoms  of  my 
day-dreams  vanish  in  disillusionment.  But  one  night — ah, 
patient  reader — that  night !  The  excitement  at  Athens,  described 
by  Demosthenes,  following  the  news  of  Elatea,  could  afford  no 
par  to  the  wild  scene  at  my  humble  house  on  that  memorable 
evening. 

A  telegram  came  while  I  was  out  mailing  a  letter,  stating 
that  unless  I  was  aboard  ship  at  New  York  by  the  morrow’s 
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sun,  I  could  not  sign  on.  I  can  remember  my  mother’s  frenzied 
shrieking  out  of  the  window  (much  to  the  diversion  of  the 
aroused  neighbors)  and  how  I  ran  down  the  street  and  up  the 
stairs  and  learned  the  great  news  while  gasping  for  breath.  I 
must  leave  on  the  Midnight!  My  mother  was  in  immediate 
danger  of  a  stroke !  My  sister  was  called  from  a  friend’s  house 
to  help  pack!  My  small  brother  was  unceremoniously  hauled 
out  of  bed  to  go  and  do  likewise  to  the  sleeping  shoemaker  who 
had  my  “good”  shoes  in  the  dark  confines  of  his  leathery  cell. 
I  was  exhausted  with  excitement.  Finally  a  taxi,  the  station, 
my  mother’s  parting  admonition  as  to  the  welfare  of  my  under¬ 
wear,  and  a  jolting  berth  as  the  train  puffed  into  the  night ! 

xj,'  x|^  X  |  -  \|^ 

Radiant  on  the  morn,  I  met  my  friend  in  New  York.  After 
breakfast,  we  set  out  to  a  ship’s  dealer  to  get  me  attire  (blue 
denim  overalls  and  shirts)  suitable  for  the  Engine  Room  (!) 
for  there,  I  learned  with  swelling  bosom,  I  was  to  labor.  To 
digress  a  bit  for  a  moment.  If  you  ever  go  to  sea,  gentle  reader, 
get  a  job  in  the  engine  room !  Of  the  three  departments  aboard 
every  vessel,  the  Deck,  the  Steward’s,  and  the  Engine,  the  last 
is  by  far  the  most  endurable.  If  you  are  a  deck-hand,  you  must 
arise  before  sun-up  to  holystone  the  decks,  you  work  all  day 
and  when  everyone  else  is  below  at  night,  you  must  give  the 
deck  a  final  going-over.  If  you  become  a  steward,  your  lot  is 
worse,  for  besides  the  long  hours,  you  must  attend  to  seasick 
passengers,  and  that  is  not  pleasant.  But  if  you  become  an 
engine  room  hand,  you  may  wear  what  you  please,  grow  a  beard 
if  you  will,  work  not  too  hard,  and,  best  of  all,  have  short  hours 
— two  watches  of  four  hours  each. 
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When  we  had  obtained  the  necessary  apparel,  off  we  went 
for  the  ship,  and  as  we  rounded  a  turn  in  the  docks,  there  I  saw 
her  that  was  to  be  my  home  for  many  a  moon  to  come,  and  my 
pulse  quickened,  good  reader,  as  I  saw  her  black  hulk  low  in  the 
water  with  her  two  squat  funnels  which  seemed  to  shriek  of 
power  and  might.  My  Scot  brought  me  aboard,  and  called  over 
one  Paddy  (I  never  learned  his  last  name)  whom  it  seemed  was 
to  be  my  master  for  the  voyage.  Paddy  was  a  middle-aged 
Hibernian,  fearfully  grim  of  countenance  with  skin  like  charred 
leather.  He  was  known  as  “Storekeeper” — that  is — he  had 
charge  of  the  ship’s  small  stores,  paints  and  such.  By  virtue 
of  his  rank,  he  was  also  boss  of  the  “Wipers,”  of  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  class  I  found  myself  a  member.  A  wiper  is  of  the 
lowest  engine  room  caste,  and  is  usually  a  Filipino  or  a  Lascar. 
In  my  case,  there  were  thirteen  of  these  fine  fellows,  eleven  of 
whom  were  Orientals.  A  wiper  is  the  engine  room  handy  man. 
He  must  keep  the  exposed  parts  of  the  engine  free  from  grease, 
he  must  busy  himself  with  the  hundred  odd  jobs  always  waiting 
for  him.  And  he  must  never  get  in  the  way  of  a  white  officer, 
or  he  will  have  his  hind  quarters  briskly  kicked. 

So  it  was  a  disciple  of  Paddy  I  found  myself.  As  I  stood 
there  timorously  holding  my  suitcase,  he  glowered  at  me,  and 
when  the  engineer  was  out  of  earshot,  growled  at  me  that  my 
mother’s  milk  wasn’t  dry  on  my  mouth  yet.  Upon  my  vigorous 
assertion  that  it  was,  he  roughly  bade  me  hold  my  tongue  or  he’d 
“larn”  me  I  wasn’t  in  school  now — all  this  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  most  horrific  assortment  of  vile  language  that  I  had  ever 
heard.  He  took  me  then  to  the  forecastle,  dumped  my  things  in 
a  small  room  tiered  with  bunks,  indicated  one,  and  shouted, 
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“Well,  me  lad,  here’s  your  bivyack!”  and,  grinning  the  while, 
(changeable  Paddy)  thumped  me  mightily  on  the  back. 

For  four  days  I  worked  with  the  wipers  loading  oxygen 
bottles  and  small  stores  into  the  engine  room.  Of  course,  I  had 
vastly  overrated  my  strength  with  the  result  that  my  poor  efforts 
did  not  go  for  pleasing  Paddy.  However,  one  day,  when  I  fell 
down  with  a  huge  bale  of  waste,  Paddy  gave  me  a  drink  of  very 
vile  beer  in  a  well-intentioned  effort  to  refresh  me.  To  his  un¬ 
limited  disgust,  I  promptly  became  sick. 

On  our  last  day  at  dock,  Paddy  came  to  order  us  to  “Sign 
On!”  There  was  a  thrill,  good  reader!  “Sign  On,  sign  on!” 
shouted  Paddy,  and  sign  on  we  did.  Before  signing,  however,  a 
physical  examination  was  necessary.  This  was  a  very  efficient, 
if  somewhat  informal  procedure  which  necessitated  sitting  in  a 
room  with  the  whole  forecastle  crew,  every  mother’s  son  of  them 
as  naked  as  the  day  he  was  born ;  and  thus  unadorned,  I  waited 
my  turn.  The  surgeon,  after  some  misgivings,  pronounced  me 
physically  fit,  and  I  affixed  my  signature  boldly  to  the  book. 

After  signing,  final  preparations  for  departure  were  made, 
the  turbines  were  closed  up,  and  the  engine  room  floor  was  swept 
as  clean  as  a  whistle.  Then  down  came  the  Chief  (a  fat  old 
scoundrel  for  whom  I  had  no  love),  raised  his  hand,  pulled  a 
lever,  and  suddenly,  with  a  terrific  roar  the  turbines  began  to 
rotate,  and  the  motors  leaped  into  action,  while  the  heat  of 
Hades  began  to  surge  up  from  the  fireroom.  I  could  feel  the 
big  ship  shudder  as  she  glided  out  of  the  dock.  We  were  off! 
To  sea,  dear  reader!  Bound  for  the  Tropics  and  unknown 
waters !  To  sea ! 

*  *  *  *  * 
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Before  the  Statue  of  Liberty  had  faded  away,  I  became 
violently  ill.  When  the  boat  was  out  of  the  river,  I  had  noticed 
that  the  floor  of  the  engine  room  was  not  exactly  at  the  spot 
where  I  would  set  my  foot.  Then  for  the  first  time  I  caught  the 
horrible  smell  of  thick  hot  oil,  one  of  the  worst  odors  which  can 
assail  human  nostrils.  This,  coupled  with  the  blasting  heat  and 
the  deafening  roar  of  the  engines,  induced  a  slight  dizziness, 
which  increased  with  great  rapidity.  My  salivary  glands  began 
to  secrete  with  great  activity.  I  began  to  drool  like  an  infant. 
I  wanted  to  lie  down  on  the  corrugated  steel  floor.  Then,  the 
terrible  wave  of  nausea,  and  finally  the  frantic  ascent  to  the 
deck,  and  the  Consummation  at  the  Rail! 

For  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  I  lay  in  my  bunk  while  the 
grey  sea  swished  monotonously  outside.  I  was  sick,  drearily, 
hopelessly  sick!  No  words  can  describe  this  nadir  of  human 
misery.  It  is  one  of  the  world’s  most  cynical  ironies  that  the 
suggestion  and  spectacle  of  seasickness  never  fails  to  provoke 
smiles  and  cartoonists.  At  this  point,  I  would  have  gladly 
changed  places  with  any  devil :  Hell,  at  least,  had  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion.  If  I  had  had  a  million  dollars,  gentle  reader,  I  would  have 
given  every  penny  of  it  to  be  home.  Home !  Ah,  that  word !  I 
was  so  sick  that  I  could  not  even  weep  at  the  thought  of  it. 

On  the  second  day  at  sea,  I  tried  to  go  back  to  work,  but  it 
was  no  use.  Paddy,  may  his  soul  rest  for  it,  sent  me  back  to  bed, 
albeit  he  made  much  foul  language  about  it.  On  the  following 
morning  he  dragged  me  out  and  up  to  the  forecastle  deck. 
There  he  made  me  stay  all  day,  walking  ten  paces  and  sitting 
down  alternately.  All  day  I  kept  at  this  procedure,  lengthening 
the  number  of  paces  as  time  went  on. 
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And  as  the  sun  went  down  to  the  water  at  the  starboard 
side  (yes,  starboard  side,  I  was  a  seaman  as  well  as  any),  I  was 
relieved  for  the  first  time  from  the  frightful  nausea,  from  the 
devastating  dizziness,  which  knows  no  hope.  My  Scotch  friend 
brought  me  a  jorum  of  lemon-juice  (in  a  cocktail  shaker),  and 
I  drank  it  as  I  would  nectar,  for  it  was  the  first  thing  to  pass 
my  gullet  for  three  days.  The  next  morning,  I  woke  to  find  the 
ship  anchored  in  Havana  harbor,  and  I  was  a  well  man — with 
an  appetite. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Havana  was  the  first  “ foreign”  city  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
consequently  had  for  me  twice  the  allure  than  that  which  it  will 
have  always  for  the  most  blase  globe  trotter.  With  the  bright 
morning  sun  shining  on  the  red  roofs  of  the  white  houses,  I 
thought  I  was  in  another  world.  And,  gentle  reader,  the  harbor 
at  night !  The  beautiful  crescent  studded  with  a  million  lights ! 
Only  Naples  and  Rio  can  compare  with  it.  Havana  was  my 
first  port,  and  it  will  always  remain  the  most  wonderful  to  me. 

Upon  the  resumption  of  the  voyage  southward  (pronounced 
“sutherd”)  I  found  that,  having  conquered  seasickness,  I  had  a 
more  tangible  enemy  to  face,  one  that  I  could  meet  on  open  field 
of  battle.  I  observed  that  a  slight  rash  had  broken  out  on  my 
various  members,  but,  owing  to  my  efforts  to  redeem  myself  in 
the  eyes  of  Paddy,  I  paid  little  attention  to  it  at  first.  The 
condition  grew  worse,  however,  until  I  was  almost  covered  with 
itching  splotches,  which  I  thought  might  be  the  symptoms  of  a 
dread  tropic  fever.  One  night  as  I  lay  awake  in  torment  with 
the  itching  (which  seemed  to  increase  at  night),  a  horrible  sus¬ 
picion  flashed  on  me.  Seizing  a  small  flashlight,  I  turned  it  on 
to  find  my  worst  fears  realized.  A  most  formidable  and  well-fed 
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array  of  nocturnal  beasts  of  prey  were  advancing  upon  me  in  a 
manner  which  left  me  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  their  at¬ 
tentions.  I’ll  swear  there  was  a  regiment  of  them,  led  by  one 
fat  old  fellow,  so  full-bellied  that  he  could  scarcely  waddle. 
With  a  cry,  I  leaped  from  my  bunk  striking  off  the  voracious 
mammals  as  best  I  could,  rousing  old  Omo  one  of  my  Filipino 
roommates,  with  my  yells.  Omo  sat  up,  saw,  understood, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  went  back  to  sleep.  I  rushed  to  the 
deck  and  slept  the  rest  of  the  night  on  the  hard  boards. 

Upon  my  violent  protest,  next  day,  Paddy  handed  me  some 
evil-smelling  disinfectant,  although  he  was  at  pains  to  assure 
me  that  it  would  be  no  time  at  all  when  my  guests  should  have 
tired  of  my  hospitality.  However,  I  felt  no  inclination  to  wait 
upon  their  leisure,  and  armed  with  the  disinfectant,  I  gave  the 
bunk  and  mattress  a  thorough  going-over.  After  this  crusade, 
few  of  the  infidels  ever  returned,  and  those  that  did  soon  left 
me  in  peace. 


^|#  Mg  vj. 

The  Caribbean  is  a  fascinating  place !  What  with  its  islands 
and  its  trade  winds,  you  never  want  to  leave  it.  The  water  was 
a  deep  indigo,  like  blue  paint,  and  you  were  surprised  to  take 
your  hand  out  of  it  unstained.  I’ll  never  forget  the  day  we 
passed  Haiti,  slinking  off  to  the  horizon,  like  a  yellow  dog 
crouching  on  its  haunches.  Or  my  first  whale — ah,  reader,  there’s 
a  sight — to  see  him  playing  miles  off,  rolling  in  the  seas,  sending 
up  his  spout,  and  making  you  wish  him  all  the  good  in  the 
world,  so  gravely  happy  does  he  seem.  Or  my  first  school  of 
sharks,  ugly  fellows  with  their  dorsal  fins  cutting  the  water  like 
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guillotine  blades.  Or  my  first  sight  of  a  water-spout  whirling 
ominously  about  the  ocean’s  rim. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  Panama  canal  was  so  obviously  the  one  pictured  on 
postcards  and  school  geography  books  that  it  was  almost  un¬ 
pleasant.  But  Old  Panama! 

We  tied  up  for  two  days  at  Balboa.  I  was  given  leave  to 
go,  and  spent  all  the  time  on  shore  alone.  After  you  leave  the 
ship  at  Balboa,  you  ride,  if  you  have  money,  or  you  walk,  if 
you  had  as  much  as  I  had,  through  the  severely  clean  and  unin¬ 
teresting  American  section,  and  after  a  mile  or  two,  turn  into 
the  filthy,  vile-smelling,  but  thoroughly  engrossing  city  of  Old 
Panama.  Here  one  may  see  the  most  ravishing  things  spread 
out  for  sale  on  the  curbs.  Here  one  may  buy  for  a  song, 
perfumes  sold  at  fabulous  prices  in  New  York.  Here  one  may 
see  Chinese,  Spaniards,  Peons,  Hindus,  and  Malayans  throng¬ 
ing  together  in  the  streets.  And  oh,  it  was  a  wicked  old  place! 
Singapore,  Port  Said,  and  Panama  form  the  unholy  trio.  And  to 
me,  whose  utter  unsophistication  was  so  vehemently  asserted  by 
Paddy,  the  leering  old  town  was  like  Gomorrah  itself.  And  it 
was  here  I  first  saw  a  man  killed ! 

Time  has  moved  on  apace  since  then,  and  has  blotted  out 
a  horde  of  lesser  memories,  but  I  can  still  see  this  romantic  old 
hag  of  a  city,  sprawled  out  there  under  the  Isthmian  hills. 

*  *  *  *  Sfc 

The  Chief  Engineer,  as  I  have  indicated  before,  was  a 
beastly  old  devil.  He  never  came  into  the  engine  room  (for 
there  the  First  Assistant  was  really  the  Chief),  and  preferred 
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to  lounge  around  the  saloon  all  day.  His  abuse  was  the  last 
word  in  sea-language,  and  he,  alone,  could  rival  Paddy  in  this 
particular  talent.  Whenever  I  saw  his  huge  bulk,  in  his  dazzling 
white  uniform,  waddling  down  the  deck,  I  could  only  think  of 
a  large  and  fleshy  ape,  who  had  lost  his  hair  and  his  good  nature 
with  it. 

The  Chief  had  a  particular  loathing  for  me,  and  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  it.  It  was  one  of  my  duties  to  clean  out  the 
alleyway  or  long  narrow  corridor  leading  to  his  room,  and,  as 
this  afforded  welcome  relief  from  the  searing  heat  of  the  engine 
room,  I  used  to  polish  it  up  with  a  will.  But  my  efforts  did  not 
satisfy  His  Gargantuan  Majesty.  One  fine  day  he  emerged  to 
find  me  cleaning  and  burst  out,  “Say,  where  did  you  ever  learn 
to  clean  an  alleyway,  you  several  chaste  dashes!  I  want  that 
floor  clean!” 

“Very,  well,”  says  I,  mentally  calling  him  back  the  choicest 
of  his  epithets,  “you  shall  have  your  floor  clean.” 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  I  spent  over  an  hour  on  it,  wash¬ 
ing  and  soaping  it,  until  it  gleamed  in  damp  perfection.  As 
soon  as  I  had  finished  and  was  hanging  up  my  implements  in 
the  locker,  I  heard  from  the  direction  of  the  alleyway  a  prodi¬ 
gious  thump,  followed  by  a  stream  of  the  most  horrid  oaths  I 
had  ever  dreamed  perverse  man  capable  of.  I  rushed  out  to 
find  the  Chief  sitting  on  the  wet  floor  with  the  once  immaculate 
seat  of  his  well-filled  trousers  a  melancholy  grey.  Seeing  me,  he 
emitted  a  hoarse  bellow,  and  tried  to  get  up.  I  turned  and  fled 
to  the  safe  bowels  of  the  engine  room.  Next  day,  another  man 
was  appointed  to  clean  the  alleyway. 

s|c  sje  >}:  sj: 
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It  was  in  the  Pacific,  gentle  reader,  that  I  experienced  my 
first  hurricane.  Without  any  warning,  it  blew  up  from  the  south¬ 
west  preceded  by  a  shattering  wind.  With  a  blast  of  rain  and 
hail,  the  squall  was  on  us,  while  the  ship  lurched  forward  and 
backward,  banging  full  against  huge  waves,  receiving  heavy 
shocks  as  from  a  gigantic  log.  When  a  wave  would  get  under 
her,  she  would  rear  on  her  haunches,  and  with  her  engines 
screaming  as  the  propellers  raced  in  the  air,  would  fall  heavily 
back.  All  hands  were  ordered  to  batten  down  the  hatches.  I 
reached  my  room  to  find  it  inundated  with  water  pouring  in 
from  a  broken  porthole.  I  grabbed  frantically  at  my  “good” 
shoes,  which  were  for  setting  out  on  a  voyage  of  their  own  down 
the  forecastle  head.  I  was  too  frightened  to  be  vexed  at  the 
sight  of  a  fine  box  of  Havanas,  which  I  had  stowed  away  for  my 
father,  disintegrate  into  a  soft  pulpy  mass.  The  water  dashed  in, 
until  we  made  a  makeshift  cover.  I  looked  out,  then,  to  see 
the  most  awe-inspiring  sight  of  my  life — a  mountainous  gray- 
white  ocean,  in  the  valleys  of  which  the  ship  was  rolling  crazily. 
A  sudden  heel  of  the  vessel  brought  my  head  into  brisk  contact 
with  the  iron  wall,  and  I  lay  the  storm  out,  half-dazed.  The  next 
morning  they  were  cleaning  caked  salt  off  the  funnels !  And  I 
learned  from  the  wireless  operator,  that  a  steamer  a  few  miles 
from  us  had  lost  several  of  her  crew  overboard,  and  had  almost 
foundered.* 

Ah,  ’twas  a  rare  voyage!  There  were  many  more  ports 
and  as  many  little  adventures  before  the  ship  finally  set  her 
course  for  home.  I  could  tell  about  my  lessons  in  the  lifeboat 
which  terminated  in  mild  disaster.  Or  of  the  time  when  I  was 


*The  Isthmian  liner,  William  McKenney  from  Boston.  She  lost  fourteen  men 
and  part  of  her  load  of  lumber  in  the  squall  off  Point  San  Lucas,  August  8,  1928. 
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discovered  after  a  shower  in  the  forecastle,  in  a  state  of  utter 
nudity,  by  three  dear  old  ladies  who  decided  to  go  slumming 
aboard  ship.  Or  about  my  betrayal  on  the  night  when  I  sneaked 
up  to  the  masquerade  ball  in  the  saloon.  But  I  cannot  tarry 
further.  One  fine  morning,  at  last,  the  ship  steamed  up  the  East 
River  to  her  pier.  A  few  hours  later,  I  was  on  the  dock,  with 
seventy  hard-earned  dollars  in  my  pocket,  and  a  certificate  testi¬ 
fying  to  my  character  and  seamanship;  and  I  boarded  my  train 
for  home  which  never  seemed  sweeter  to  me  than  when  I  first 
glimpsed  it  after  my  long  absence. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  as  I  sit  here  with  school  books 
before  me,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  I  was  ever  at  sea,  and 
that  it  was  not  some  other  lad  who  had  oft  told  me  his  Odyssey. 
But  some  nights,  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  East  off  the 
water,  I  remember  my  old  ship,  and  recall  the  happy  memories, 
and  the  cruel  ones  too,  of  that  wonderful  year.  It  is  then  I  can 
hear  the  rhythm  of  the  guitars  in  the  tropical  inns,  where  the 
sailors  sat  round  drinking  beer  and  roaring  out  good  staves.  And 
it  is  then  that  I  can  smell  the  hot  sweet  incense  of  the  nights 
under  the  Southern  Cross  when  the  phosphorescent  waves 
gleamed  at  the  stern.  And  then  I  realize  that  I  can  never,  never 
forget  the  Sea,  for  he  who  once  goes  down  to  her  never  will  until 
he  dies.  Long  life  to  the  Sea,  then,  and  may  she  be  waiting  some 
day  for  all  of  us! 
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Shirts  and  songs 


With  time  for  anvil 

And  knowledge  for  hammer 
They  tried  to  sing 
Who  could  only  stammer. 

Who  with  a  needle 
And  labor  that  hurt 
Might  have  stitched  up 
A  wearable  shirt. 

How  much  more  worth 
They'll  know  ere  long 
Has  a  wearable  shirt 
Than  a  soulless  song. 

HERBERT  A.  KENNY. 
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Night 

by  Herbert  A.  Kenny 


And  in  our  castles  others  come  and  go 

Dreaming  our  dreams  and  watching  from  our  towers. 

Preston  Clarke. 


For  a  dreary  time  I  lay  there, 
shadowy  in  the  depths  of  the  black  forest,  prostrate  on  the 
ground.  On  either  side  of  me  black,  thick-trunked  trees  shot 
up  toward  the  fixed,  cold  stars  making  a  huge,  impenetrable  wall 
all  about  me.  The  blood-colored  winds  swept  above  me  in  end¬ 
less  eddies  and  their  whispers  fell  upon  me  like  drops  of  white 
molten  metal. 

“It  is  he,  at  last.” 

“He  is  dead.” 

The  whispers  fell  until  I  ached  to  rise  up  and  grapple  with 
them  but  the  formless  fetters  held  me  motionless.  Long  I  lay 
still  with  that  empty  feeling  in  my  veins  and  I  knew  that  the 
blood  had  run  from  them.  I  heard  the  steps  of  Night  walking 
slowly  past  but  I  could  not  move  my  head  to  see  her.  Darkness 
was  pressing  on  me  like  a  weight. 
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Then  I  heard  other  steps,  human  steps,  treading  through  the 
forest.  There  were  two  people  coming.  Ah!  how  eagerly  I  lis¬ 
tened!  How  I  longed  to  cry  a  welcome  to  them.  I  wondered 
what  they  would  say  when  they  found  me  in  the  dismal  depths, 
stretched  stiff  as  stone  on  the  grassy  ground  staring  at  the  stars. 
They,  too,  might  think  me  dead — but  then  I  laughed  at  the 
notion.  They  would  easily  detect  the  strength  creeping  about 
my  limbs  like  a  captured  rat  seeking  an  exit  to  flee  through. 
They  would  take  and  revive  me.  Blood  in  my  veins  was  all  I 
needed.  The  footsteps  grew  more  faint  and  I  grew  afraid.  I 
tried  to  cry  out  but  my  mouth  was  sealed  as  if  sewed  and  the 
sound  pressed  vainly  at  my  lips  and  died  there.  I  strained  till 
I  thought  my  belly  and  neck  would  burst.  I  prayed  but  for 
some  hidden  reason  I  knew  it  was  useless. 

Then  I  wept  in  rage  but  there  were  no  tears  to  come.  Long 
I  waited.  The  footsteps  did  not  return.  The  hair  in  my  beard 
crept  softly  through  my  skin  and  the  hair  of  my  head  flowed 
like  black  waves  about  me. 

It  must  have  been  the  second  night,  though  I  can  remember 
no  day,  when  I  heard  a  weird  whine  and  the  patting  of  soft 
padded  feet.  I  tried  in  terror  to  look  to  my  left  but  I  could 
not  move.  The  pattings  drew  nearer.  Then  I  could  hear  its 
snorting  breath  above  me.  Then  I  could  see  its  eyes  like  jeweled 
beads  of  fire.  I  felt  a  timid  push  in  the  side.  Then  a  horrifying 
pause  and  the  beast  stepped  over  me  and  bounded  off  into  the 
whispering  darkness  for  the  sounds  of  night  were  moving  abroad. 

More  animal  steps  came  and  went  but  none  drew  near  me. 
The  livid  moon  paused  above  me  in  all  its  emaciated  gleaming. 
Suddenly  a  snarling  laugh  split  the  calmness  of  the  whispering; 
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then  sounded  nearer.  I  started,  for  I  had  heard  no  footsteps; 
I  strained  to  hear  them  but  I  could  not  and  yet  the  laugh  came 
through  the  forest.  Then  I  saw  him.  Like  to  some  minor 
moon  his  face  flamed  across  my  eyes.  Thin  and  cruel,  leper 
white  with  a  brilliant,  red  mouth  like  a  razor  slit  and  his  black 
hair  falling  over  his  shoulders.  He  moved  away  and  I  shud¬ 
dered  for  in  his  arms  he  bore  a  beautiful,  silver-haired  maiden 
of  terrifying  pallidness;  more  evident,  more  terrible  with  a 
thread  of  red  blood  like  a  necklace  broken  on  her  throat.  He 
looked  over  me  and  I  turned  ice-cold.  Then  he  laughed  and 
strode  away  bearing  off  his  angelic  burden  and  with  his  snarling 
head  erect. 

His  mocking  laugh  burst  like  a  sea  upon  me.  It  roared  in 
my  ears  like  the  screeching  of  countless  demons.  I  strained 
with  a  strength  that  would  crack  steel  but  still  my  fetters  held 
me  motionless.  Was  all  that  had  ever  been  mine  thus  to  be 
stolen ;  the  mirror  and  the  longing  of  my  soul !  I  strained  till 
my  heart  burst  and  my  ears  were  cracking  with  that  laugh,  that 
laugh. 

Then  in  my  struggle,  in  my  agony,  there  came  into  the  grove 
two  laughing  boys.  Shocked  when  they  saw  me,  they  set  about 
digging  a  hole.  I  screamed  at  them ;  I  pleaded  with  them  but 
my  lips  were  as  rock  and  their  minds  deaf.  I  set  to  struggle 
again,  like  a  man  in  paralysis.  The  pic,  pic,  pic,  of  the  shovel 
pierced  through  the  steady  snarl  of  that  laugh.  Then  it  stopped 
and  I  felt  myself  raised  in  the  air;  one  laughing  boy  at  my 
shoulders,  one  at  my  feet.  Could  they  not  feel  the  strength  in 
my  rigid  limbs ;  could  they  not  see  my  fetters  which  were  hidden 
from  me? 
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With  a  thud  I  fell  into  the  grave  they  had  dug  and  the 
laugh  grew' fiercer  and  behind  it  a  voice  calling;  coming  to  me 
like  a  fleeing  wind  from  the  depths  of  the  forest;  plaintively  it 
prayed  to  me.  And — ah,  God  be  merciful  for  I  was  helpless.  I 
felt  the  soft  brown  dirt  falling  upon  me  with  slight  impacts;  it 
was  falling  all  over  my  legs  and  torso ;  then  on  my  face  and  my 
staring  eyes  and  I  saw  only  blackness.  I  wondered  at  my  not 
hearing  the  laughter  of  the  boys  but  only  the  snarling  laugh  of 
the  vampire  and  the  prayer  of  all  that  had  been.  I  felt  the  boys 
flatten  the  sod  with  the  back  of  their  shovels  and  the  stamp  of 
the  soles  of  their  feet. 

I  rested  in  my  pain  and  waited ;  the  curse  is  still  with  me 
but  is  slowly  resolving  itself  into  an  opiate  of  sleep.  Even  now 
it  muffles  my  senses  and  sleep  will  come. 
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Vocation 


Trampled  and  slain  lay  all  besetting  tears. 

And  with  triumphant  smile 
He  strides  forth  from  his  trial ; 

And  now  that  murk  and  smoke  of  battle  clears 
He  sees  in  clearest  view 
That  glorious  light  he  knew 
The  glimmer  ivas  behind  the  shrouding  spears 
Which  cruelly  cut  his  senses  day  and  night 
And  even  tortured  conscience  in  that  fight. 

She  too  earned  glory  on  that  battle  field: 

Why  she  was  tormented 
With  wounds  as  deep  and  red 

As  his — Pure  motherhood  no  shield 
But  she  at  length  beheld 

Sorrow  and  new  joy  weld 
And  all  the  bitter  forces  slowly  yield. 

Her  tired  self  she  laves  with  happy  tears — 
Trampled  and  slain  lay  all  besetting  fears. 

GROVER  CRONIN,  JR. 
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Jazz:  past  and  present 

by  Joseph  G.  Brennan 


O  F  all  the  fanciful  titles  which 
have  been  gratuitously  bestowed  upon  this  our  much  abused 
epoch,  perhaps  none  has  had  wider  or  more  popular  vogue  than 
that  which  dubs  this :  “The  Jazz  Age.”  Now  apart  from  the  purely 
American  fondness  for  slogans,  catch-phrases  and  such  (perma¬ 
nently  instilled,  of  course,  by  the  hallowed  cult  of  newspapers) — 
the  soubriquet  “Jazz  Age”  has  some  significance  in  itself.  For 
it  proves  that  the  subject  under  treatment  is  not  without  impor¬ 
tance  in  relation  to  these  interesting  years  and  those  whose  lives 
they  affect, — that  if  Jazz,  even  in  a  limited  sense,  typifies  the  age 
— it  is  not  unworthy  of  some  small  systematic  attention,  of 
which,  strange  to  say,  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  had  com¬ 
paratively  little. 

But  having  done  for  the  present  with  generalities  and  the 
accompanying  temptations  to  digression,  let  us  start  to  work  out 


Author’s  Note:  The  following  lengthy  article  grew  out  of  a  short  informal 
essay  on  Jazz.  During  the  composition  of  the  essay,  I  became  so  fascinated 
with  this  subject  that  I  pursued  it  to  the  length  of  the  present  study.  I  was 
forced,  however,  to  divide  it  into  sections,  the  first  of  which  is  printed  here. 
I  must  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  aid  of  Mr.  Theodore  Marier,  who  furnished 
much  helpful  data  on  the  subject. 
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a  dear,  if  informal,  idea  of  Jazz,  for  since  the  term  is  often 
sadly  misused,  a  fair  understanding  of  its  limitations  is  quite 
necessary. 

The  origin  of  Jazz  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  The  few  who 
have  written  with  any  authority  upon  the  subject  have  expended 
a  great  amount  of  time  and  effort  in  atavistic  researches,  the 
results  of  which  being  in  most  cases  singularly  unconvincing. 
We  must  admit  cautiously  that  Negro  influence  assisted 
materially  in  the  early  development  of  this  form  of  music.  It  is 
impossible  to  ignore  the  negroid  element  which  crops  out  con¬ 
stantly.  More  of  that  later.  Tin  Pan  Alley?  She  helped  too. 

But  before  we  go  further,  let  us  examine  briefly  the  two 
earliest  types  of  Jazz  which  have  come  down  to  us  today,  the 
Blues  and  the  Rag.  The  former  can  be  traced  to  the  South,  the 
Negro,  and  the  cotton  plantation;  the  latter  to  the  North,  the 
big  city  and  the  Bowery  dance-hall. 

The  typical  blues  number  consists  of  a  mournful  negroid 
tune,  characterized  by  its  peculiar  intervals  and  accompanying 
harmony — (its  blue  notes,  as  they  were  termed  inaccurately,  for 
it  was  only  the  interval  and  the  underlying  chord  which  gave 
the  note  its  blue  tint) — all  this  to  a  heavily  pounded  out  four 
beat  rhythm,  with  the  accent  on  the  second  and  fourth  beat. 
The  minor  melody,  after  some  repetition,  is  generally  followed 
by  a  more  resigned  major  tune,  which,  with  others  perhaps,  al¬ 
ternates  with  the  first.  All  this  becomes  clear  upon  examination 
of  that  familiar  masterpiece  from  the  pen  of  the  Negro  blues 
composer  Handy, — The  St.  Louis  Blues , — perhaps  the  finest 
blues  number  we  have  to-day.  It  was  revived  in  1928  and  to-day 
enjoys  an  established  position  in  Jazz  repertoire.  One  of  the 
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earliest  pieces  of  this  character  was  the  famous  Memphis  Blues, 
which  Mr.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  so  self-righteously  proved  was 
worth  less  than  nothing  musically.  Another  fine  specimen  of 
the  type  was  The  Beale  Street  Blues,  very  old  and  seldom  heard 
today,  but  similar  in  form  and  treatment  to  the  St.  Louis  Blues. 
The  Wabash  Blues  presents  us  with  difficulties.  Here  is  a  blues 
that  can  be  played  fast  as  well  as  slow,  which  has  only  32  bars 
of  melody,  and  which  includes  that  interesting  phenomenon  the 
“break” — namely,  that  interval  in  which  the  orchestra  suspends 
activities  for  two  bars  while  some  instrument  solo  improvises  a 
“hot”  figure,  after  which  the  normal  instrumentation  resumes 
with  vigor.  The  Casey  Jones  Blues — another  ancient  affair 
quite  in  favor  today — goes  at  breakneck  speed, — of  course, 
it  should,  considering  the  subject  matter  of  its  inspiratory  poem. 
So,  too,  that  fine  old  war-horse,  Limehouse  Blues,  steps  along 
at  an  invigorating  pace. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  the  Blues  is  not  bounded  by  definite 
tempo  or  form,  rather  by  tradition  of  antiquity,  for  successful 
Blues  numbers  are  not  common  to  modern  Jazz.  And  it  must 
clearly  be  remembered  that  Jazz  tunes,  in  the  title  of  which  the 
word  “Blues”  is  included,  are  invariably  not  genuine  Blues 
numbers  (e.  g.,  Bye  Bye  Blues,  Blues  in  My  Heart).  Elling¬ 
ton’s  Jazz  compositions  come  nearer  the  mark,  but  with  the 
Duke  and  his  ilk  we  shall  deal  in  time. 

The  Rag  seems  to  have  been  born  in  old  New  York 
dance-halls  of  uncertain  parentage.  The  name  is  a  corruption 
of  the  term  ragtime,  a  fast  form  of  2/4  rhythm  which  de¬ 
scended  from  the  old  Foxtrot.  This  venerable  dance  rhythm  is 
greatly  at  variance  with  the  modern  foxtrot  or  Jazz  rhythm, 
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although  the  name  and  time  signature  are  common.  A  rehear¬ 
ing  of  an  old  foxtrot  such  as  Love  Me  at  Twilight ,  or  some  of 
the  tunes  from  Kern’s  early  works,  such  as  Babes  in  the  Woods, 
would  clarify  the  distinction.  This  old  foxtrot  had  allotropic 
forms,  which  went  by  the  exotic  titles  of  “Cake  Walk,”  “Turkey 
Trot,”  “Bunny  Hug,”  etc.  The  Rags  were  written  in  very  fast 
time,  and  closely  correspond  to  our  “fast”  or  “hot”  numbers. 
The  earliest*  were  pianistic  in  character,  e.g.,  Twelfth  St.  Rag, 
full  of  gaudy  runs,  and  glittering  sweeps  which  remind  one  of 
a  mechanical  piano.  This  bears  out  our  theory  of  the  Bowery 
Dance-hall,  for  orchestras  were  scarce  in  those  days,  a  solitary 
pianist  with  a  mug  of  beer  and  plenty  of  cigarettes  before  him, 
usually  furnishing  the  music  for  the  dance. 

Out  of  the  great  mass  of  these  tunes,  one  stands  out 
as  a  masterpiece  supreme,  Tiger  Rag !  Even  today  no  dance  is 
accounted  complete,  without  a  performance  of  this  hoary  work. 
The  whole  affair  moves  at  a  terrific  speed,  with  several  melodies, 
one  of  which  naturally  gives  way  with  change  of  key  to  another 
more  frenzied  in  character,  until  the  final  chorus  is  shrieked  out 
by  all  instruments  available  to  the  accompanying  and  appro¬ 
priate  roars  of  the  bass  or  trombone, — all  of  which  terminates 
as  abruptly  as  it  had  begun.  The  Bugle  Call  Rag  is  another 
typical  specimen  which  lends  itself  admirably  to  modern  treat¬ 
ment,  and  when  performed  by  an  enthusiastic  band,  its  frenetic 
abandon  passes  all  bounds. 

We  have  seen  then,  that  the  two  earliest  forms  of  Jazz 
extant  are  the  Blues  and  the  Rag.  Now  what  about  Tin  Pan 


*Mr.  Paul  Whiteman  says  that  The  Maple  Leaf  Rag  was  the  first  Rag,  as  The  Mem¬ 
phis  Blues  was  the  first  Blues,  a  somewhat  dogmatic  and  sweeping  statement. 
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Alley?  We  have  an  extremely  important  distinction  at  hand. 
There  existed  in  America,  long  before  the  arrival  of  either  of 
the  two  forms  of  Jazz  which  we  discussed  above,  an  institution, 
which  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  we  shall  call  the  Popular  Song. 
Typically  speaking,  this  was  a  ballad-like  affair,  woefully  senti¬ 
mental,  without  much  of  any  rhythm,  and  with  a  very  primitive 
harmonic  basis.* 

The  lyrics  dealt  with  such  subjects  as  “Mother,”  “Home,” 
and  “Sally”;  they  would  voice  such  tender  sentiments  as  “Oh, 
What  a  Pal  Was  Mary!”  and  during  the  war  they  extolled  the 
virtues  of  various  “Pals”  and  “Buddies.”  Such  was,  and  still  is, 
the  Popular  Song.  Such  was  and  is  not  Jazz.  The  lack  of 
definite  rhythm  and  the  characteristic  harmony  alone  prove 
this,  the  former  especially,  for  the  modern  jazz  number  is  essen¬ 
tially  rhythmical. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  whole  raison  d’etre  of 
Modern  Jazz.  The  primary  purpose  of  Jazz  is  to  provide  accom¬ 
paniment  for  dancing.  Modern  dancing,  for  all  its  elaborate 
ramifications,  is  generically  a  simple  affair  based  on  a  2/4  or  4/4 
rhythm.  (We  except  the  Waltz,  of  course,  which  is  written  in 
3/4  time.)  Consider  again  the  two  ancestors.  The  Rag  was 
written  for  dancing,  and  no  one  thought  of  singing  it.  The 
Blues,  too,  for  all  its  choral  origin,  quickly  conformed  itself  to  a 
dance  accompaniment.  Having  this  in  mind,  we  can  say  that 
the  rhythmic  and  general  musical  interest  is  paramount  in  Jazz, 
and  that  the  accompanying  words  are  only  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance,  fit  material  for  crooners  and  their  questionable  profes- 


*Because  of  this  restricted  harmonic  framework,  dance  orchestra  musicians  today 
speak  of  this  type,  old  or  new,  as  “Barber  Shop”  numbers. 
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sion.  (Take  any  Jazz  tune  at  random.  You  know  the  melody. 
But  the  words?  The  chances  are  that  you  know  little  more 
than  the  title.) 

The  popular  song-ballad,  however,  depended  for  its  very 
existence  upon  its  lyric,  its  sentimental  message,  as  well  as  upon 
the  popular  appeal  of  its  hack  tune.  Certainly  it  did  not  rely 
upon  its  rhythmic  merits.  The  exception  of  the  Waltz,  which 
we  have  already  noted,  is  important.  For,  as  a  rule,  the  popu¬ 
lar  ballads  were  written  in  3/4  time,  and  could  therefore  be  used 
as  waltzes.  But  since  the  waltz  (European  in  origin)  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  subordinated  in  utility  to  the  four-beat  American  Jazz 
tune,  the  exception  does  not  harm  the  integrity  of  our  theory. 

That  the  popular  ballad  still  exists  and  flourishes  today  is 
quite  evident.  We  still  listen  to  the  virtues  of  Sally,  the  praises 
of  Home.  The  insidious  spirit  has  even  crept  into  the  4/4  Jazz 
rhythms,  with  the  result  that  some  popular  ballads  are  going 
about  in  the  clothing  of  Jazz.  The  atrocity  known  as  My  Mom 
which  had  some  vogue  last  Spring,  is  a  horrible  example  of  this, 
as  well  as  the  more  recent  It’s  Only  a  Shanty  in  Old  Shantytown. 
Adapted  to  waltz  rhythm,  the  modern  popular  song-ballad  has 
enjoyed  tremendous  success*  Witness  the  enviable  fate  of  such 
ditties  as  Springtime  in  the  Rockies,  When  the  Moon  Comes 
Over  the  Mountain,  The  Old  Village  Choir,  etc. 

To  get  back  to  our  line  of  thought :  Tin  Pan  Alley  was  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  composition  of  the  popular  song.  The  Alley 
had  influence  on  Jazz,  we  admit,  for  through  her  many  rags  and 


*It  must  be  remembered  that  inasmuch  as  we  assume  dance  waltzes  to  be  outside  the 
boundaries  of  jazz  we  do  not  discuss  them  here.  Of  course,  many  objections  can  be 
urged  against  such  rigid  classification. 
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foxtrots  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  Her  primary  interest,  in  the 
old  days,  however,  was  with  our  enemy  the  ballad,  generically 
distinct  from  Jazz.  Today  the  old  Alley  has  disappeared,  but 
its  traditions  live  on  as  we  shall  see. 

It  might  be  well  in  passing  to  speak  of  Irving  Berlin,  who 
is  America’s  chief  popular  song  composer.  Berlin  is  a  problem. 
A  large  and  important  part  of  his  oeuvre  consists  in  popular 
ballads;  he  has  turned  out  song  after  song,  with  a  sentimental 
lyric  and  a  harmless  tune,  all  of  which  the  American  public  has 
taken  to  its  great  soft  heart.  Tunes  such  as  his  All  Alone ,  Always , 
Russian  Lullaby ,  tunes  that  he  has  made  his  greatest  sucesses, 
are  certainly  not  Jazz  tunes,  but  popular  ballads  of  the  first 
water. 

But  then  on  the  other  hand  we  must  consider  his  Alexander’s 
Ragtime  Band,  a  sure-fire  hot  number;  his  Blue  Skies ,  an  early 
Jazz  number  sounding  genuine  enough  even  today;  and  his  re¬ 
cent  Say  It  Isn’t  So,  as  fine  a  Jazz  tune  as  one  could  wish  for. 

Berlin  is  a  chameleon. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Even  the  most  casual  will  admit  the  vast  difference  between 
the  Jazz  of  today  and  that  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Jazz, 
then,  was  chiefly  a  slam-bang  affair,  executed  with  all  possible 
noise,  with  greatly  distorted  instrumentation  accompanied  by  a 
coarse  improvisio-variatione  technique.  This  was,  and  to  a 
large  degree  still  is  the  European  idea  of  American  Jazz.  In  old 
Jazz  there  was  little  sentiment,  the  popular  song-ballad  capably 
taking  care  of  that  element,  for  if  “emotional”  interest  was 
lacking  in  the  Twelfth  Street  Rag,  the  “Sally”  and  “Buddy” 
balleds  more  than  atoned  for  the  deficiency. 
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Today,  however,  although  the  institution  of  the  popular 
song  still  exists  in  its  old  integrity,  the  sentimental  element  has 
entered  very  largely  into  our  Jazz  and  has  helped  to  form  per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  part  of  it.  Let  us  briefly  examine 
modern  Jazz.  We  note  that  it  is  divided  into  (using  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  dance  orchestra) — “fast”  and  “slow”  numbers.  The 
former  typified  by  such  tunes  as  Nobody’s  Sweetheart  Now ,  or 
Business  in  F  is  obviously  of  the  old  Jazz  school,  and  exists 
chiefly  for  its  dance-floor  value.  It  has  little  sentimental  inter¬ 
est,  and  relies  upon  its  rhythm  and  its  “hot”  tune.  Successful 
numbers  of  this  type  are  not  written  in  abundance  today  (con¬ 
sider  the  number  of  “old-timers”  used  for  “fast  numbers”) — 
and  those  that  are,  enjoy  long  popularity.  The  other  division, 
the  “slow”  number  (which  engages  the  attention  of  most  of  our 
Jazz  composers  today)  typifies  modern  Jazz.  Contrast  the  mod¬ 
ern  “slow”  number  with  the  typical  old  Jazz  tune.  On  one 
hand  we  have  a  cheerful  or  gloomy  din,  screaming  trumpets  and 
clarinets,  and  ear-spitting  percussion.  On  the  other  we  have  a 
quiet  and  comparatively  refined  tune  played  slowly  and  smoothly 
to  soft  throbbing  rhythm.  The  melody  is  sentimental  in  charac¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  case  of  a  good  piece,  thoroughly  charming.  The 
Bugle  Call  Rag  and  Stardust  form  as  complete  an  antithesis  as 
one  could  wish.  The  orchestration  and  manner  of  interpretation 
has  wholly  changed.  The  squealing  clarinets  and  bawling  saxo¬ 
phones  now  play  quietly  in  their  lower  registers.  The  drummer 
keeps  his  four  beats  well  down  as  does  the  ban  joist  who  alter¬ 
nates  his  instrument  with  the  softer  guitar.  Even  the  sousaphone 
has  almost  been  ousted  by  the  string  bass  which  gives  excellent 
soft  rhythmic  emphasis,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  a  “hot”  num¬ 
ber,  can  be  “slapped”  at  will  to  bring  forth  sharper  and  more 
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staccato  rhythm.  And  the  trombone  no  longer  brays  in  burlesque 
glissandi,  but,  derby-muted,  croons  a  silken  chorus. 

The  arrangements,  too,  differ.  In  the  old  days,  the  various 
instruments  played  their  choruses  one  after  another  in  informal 
and  haphazard  fashion,  joining  together  in  a  final  roof-raising 
refrain.  Today  formal  arrangements  for  the  dance  orchestra 
have  become  almost  indispensable.  The  better  orchestras  in¬ 
variably  play  elaborate  “symphonic”  arrangements,  in  which 
every  modern  musical  device,  from  whole  tones  to  augmented 
progressions,  has  prominent  part. 

Of  all  these  changes,  that  of  the  character  of  Jazz  interests 
us  most.  The  modern  Jazz  tune  has  taken  over  many  of  the 
accoutrements  of  the  popular  song  and  has  refined  its  gross  sen¬ 
timentality.  It  has  combined  a  melody,  sentimental  and  often 
charmingly  so,  and  a  decent,  if  still  restricted,  harmonic  basis, 
with  a  definite  and  attractive  rhythm.  The  better  type  modern 
Jazz  tune  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 

We  should  waste  too  much  time  if  we  undertook  to  trace 
adequately  this  fundamental  change  in  Jazz.  A  short  time  after 
the  great  war  we  can  find  tunes  which  had  something  of  the 
modern  character.  For  instance,  in  the  extraordinary  Georgia 
every  modern  characteristic  is  startlingly  in  evidence — even  to  the 
“weird”  element.*  Say  it  With  Music  and  Dearest  are  two 
haphazard  examples  of  the  modern  color  in  old  tunes. 

Suppose  then  we  take  a  glance  at  the  development  of  mod¬ 
ern  Jazz  by  way  of  old  numbers.  Some  popular  hits,  to  be  sure, 


*When  a  dance  orchestra  musician  says  “weird,”  he  does  not  necessarily  mean  “un¬ 
canny,”  but  rather  the  effect  of  any  successful  harmonic  treatment  which  is  at  all 
unusual  or  out-of-the  way.  In  this  way,  Deep  Night,  and  Jazz  Nocturne  were  termed 
“weird.” 
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could  have  influenced  Jazz  very  little,  for  example,  the  craze  for 
nonsense  songs  like  Yes,  We  Have  No  Bananas,  Barney  Google, 
and  It  Ain’t  Gonna  Rain  No  More.  So,  too,  the  “ Mammy  Song” 
craze.  Again,  the  sentimental  element  which  was  already  creep¬ 
ing  into  dance  tunes  made  it  difficult  sometimes  to  distinguish 
between  a  true  and  false  Jazz  ancestor.  Examples  of  the  hybrid 
type  are  All  the  World  Is  Waiting  For  the  Sunrise,  The  End 
of  the  Road,  and  Sunshine  of  Mine.  Even  the  war  songs  form 
a  very  definite  category  of  themselves,  and  such  numbers  as 
There’s  A  Long,  Long  Trail,  Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning, 
There  Are  Smiles,  etc.,  were  anything  but  Jazz  pieces. 

But  if  we  consider  the  old-timers  popular  on  the  dance  floor 
today  as  “fast”  numbers,  we  plunge  deep  into  the  Cro-Magnon 
period  of  the  history  of  Jazz.  Such  tunes  form  an  impressive 
list:  Ida,  Somebody  Stole  My  Girl,  Dinah,  Who,  On  the  Alamo, 
Shine,  Chinatown  My  Chinatown,  San,  After  You’re  Gone,  Hot 
Lips,  Sweet  Sue,  Some  One  of  These  Days,  and  numerous  others. 
Other  tunes,  of  different  character,  have  not  been  accorded  im¬ 
mortality.  For  example,  Tell  Me  Why  Are  You  Lonely,  Mary 
Ann,  For  Me  and  My  Gal,  and  Margie,  all  highly  successful 
numbers  in  their  day.  But  we  find  attractive  tunes,  too,  among 
those  less  popular  hits  of  another  period.  There  were  Shine  On 
Red  Lantern,  Vamp,  China  Boy,  See  You  in  My  Dreams, 
Chong,  He  Comes  From  Hongkong,  Shine  On  Harvest  Moon, 
When  My  Baby  Smiles  At  Me,  Somebody  Loves  Me,  Song  of  the 
Islands,  That  Red-headed  Girl,  Phoebe,  Melancholy  Baby, 
Stumbling  Along.  Going  forward  a  bit  we  find  records  of  tunes 
like  Miss  Annabel  Lee,  The  Sheik,  Irene,  Mary  Lou,  Titina, 
Sweet  Georgia  Brown,  My  Blue  Heaven,  and  still  later  Valencia, 
At  Sunset,  Tuck  Me  to  Sleep  In  My  Old  Tucky  Home,  If  You 
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Knew  Susie,  Collegiate,  Ain't  She  Sweet,  and  Alabamy  Bound,  all 
of  which  were  very  popular. 

Then,  too,  we  may  appreciate  the  changes  the  years  have 
brought  if  we  go  through  some  scores  from  the  old  musical 
shows.  For  instance,  glance  at  Rodger’s  “Connecticut  Yankee” 
(My  Heart  Stood  Still,  Thou  Swell,  etc.),  Yeoman's  “No.  No, 
Nanette”  (Tea  for  Two) ;  Cohan’s  “Nelly  Kelly”  (You  Remind 
Me  of  My  Mother,  etc.);  Friml’s  “Rose  Marie”;  the  Duncan 
Sisters’  “Topsy  and  Eva”  (Remember,  I  Never  Had  a  Mammy, 
etc.) ;  Kern’s  “Show  Boat”  (Can't  Help  Loving  That  Man,  My 
Bill,  etc.) ;  then  to  Leslie’s  “Blackbirds”  with  1  Can't  Give  You 
Anything  But  Love,  Baby. 

Even  such  a  hasty  glimpse  of  these  old  tunes  which  figure 
in  the  development  of  modern  Jazz,  make  one  realize  that  its 
history  is  brief,  but  crowded.  Let  us  skip  now  to  the  dawn  of 
the  Golden  Age  of  Jazz — 1928. 

Here  we  find  an  abundance  of  tunes  both  fast  and  slow: 
Doin'  the  Raccoon,  She's  Funny  That  Way,  I'll  Get  By,  Glad 
Rag  Doll,  Crazy  Rhythm,  All  By  Yourself  in  the  Moonlight,  St. 
James  Infirmary  Blues,  Down  Among  the  Sugar  Cane,  1  Love 
You,  Do  Do  Something ;  then  this  quartet  of  the  finest  tunes  of 
the  time:  If  I  Had  You,  Once  In  A  Lifetime;  You  Can't  Take 
Away  the  Things  That  Were  Made  For  Love,  Just  Like  A 
Melody  Right  Out  Of  The  Sky.  Then  the  show  tunes,  Makin ' 
Whoopee,  Breakaway,  Jericho,  Hallelujah,  ad  infinitum. 

But  stay!  Lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  our  old  friend 
the  song-ballad  was  languishing,  remember  that  contemporary 
with  these  tunes  appeared  that  summation  of  sentimental  sob- 
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songs,  that  monstrous  epitome  of  tear-wringing  classics,  that 
imperishable  monument  to  the  great  warm  heart  of  the  American 
Public — Sonny  Boy  I 

The  Spring  and  Summer  of  1929  produced  a  wealth  of  excel¬ 
lent  Jazz  tunes.*  What  youthful  heart  is  not  stirred  by  mem¬ 
ories  of  Louise ,  or  Broadway  Melody  ?  Then  there  was  Mean  To 
Me,  I’ve  Got  A  Feelin '  Fm  Failin',  Am  I  Blue,  I'm  Just  A  Vaga¬ 
bond  Lover,  My  Sin,  Honey,  Avalon  Town,  Happy  Days  Are 
Here  Again,  You  Were  Meant  For  Me,  Caressing  You ,  Deep 
Night,  Here  We  Are,  Baby  Where  Can  You  Be?  etc.  We  do 
not  treat  of  the  excellent  waltzes  which  appeared  at  the  same 
time,  Til  Always  Be  In  Love  With  You ,  Sleepy  Valley,  Coquette, 
or  Song  of  the  Nile.  Later  came  Ain't  Misbehavin'  and  Sin  gin' 
in  the  Rain. 

The  following  autumn  and  winter  produced  Love  Your 
Magic  Spell  Is  Everywhere,  Aren't  We  All ?  Georgia  Pines,  Have 
A  Little  Faith  In  Me,  Why,  and  Lovable  and  Sweet.  For  “hot” 
numbers  there  were  among  others,  Turn  on  the  Heat,  and  That 
Man  From  The  South.  Then  there  came  the  prototype  of  the 
modern  torch  song,  Moanin'  Low,  which  appeared  in  company 
with  the  importation  What  Is  This  Thing  Called  Love?  Cryin' 
For  The  Carolines,  and  Song  of  the  Jungle. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1930  were  somewhat  deficient  in 
good  Jazz  tunes,  probably  because  of  the  great  popularity  which 
attended  the  current  waltz-ballads,  I'm  Dancing  With  Tears  In 
My  Eyes,  Monterey,  Springtime  In  The  Rockies,  etc.,  together 


*The  writer  makes  no  claim  for  strict  chronological  accuracy  in  the  above  lists,  nor 
does  he  pretend  to  form  a  complete  classification.  On  the  other  hand,  the  above  list 
is  not  intended  to  be  a  meaningless  catalogue,  but  to  furnish  the  reader  with  some 
indication  of  the  development  of  the  character  of  jazz. 
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with  the  spasmodic  craze  for  6/8  marches,  as  The  Stein  Song 
(May  it  rest  in  peace ! ),  Anchors  Aweigh,  Around  the  Corner ,  and 
Betty  Coed.  (The  tune  called  I  Beg  Your  Pardon,  Mademoi¬ 
selle  was  a  later  1932  manifestation  of  this  type.)  However, 
there  were  some  good  tunes,  for  the  European  hit,  I  Kiss  Your 
Hand,  Madame,  closely  followed  by  There's  Danger  in  Your 
Eyes,  Cherie,  had  already  attained  deserved  popularity.  Then 
there  was  Beyond  the  Blue  Horizon,  Bye  Bye  Blues,  The  Moon 
Is  Low,  Were  You  Sincere ?  Confessing  Absence  Makes  the 
Heart  Grow  Fonder,  Song  Without  A  Name,  Swingin'  In  A 
Hammock,  Sing  You  Sinners,  Blue  Is  the  Night,  Telling  It  to 
the  Daisies,  Sweeping  the  Clouds  Away,  the  revival  of  Kansas 
City  Kitty,  and  If  1  Had  A  Girl  Like  You. 

Let  us  pause  here  to  clarify  our  ideas.  It  would  be  sheer 
madness  to  put  up  any  argument  for  the  lyric,  or  words,  of  the 
typical  Jazz  tune.  We  do  not  concern  ourselves  with  this  ques¬ 
tion  since  the  lyric  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  melody.  The 
lyrics  of  Jazz  tunes,  are,  for  the  most  part,  utter  abominations. 
Sickly  sentiment,  cheap  rhyme,  greasy  catch-phraseology  form 
the  usual  Jazz  lyric, — all  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  intelligence 
of  a  twelve-year-old  child,  and  he  with  a  lamentably  deficient 
IQ  at  that.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  where  one  finds  a 
tolerable  sentiment  with  a  tune — (I  must  confess  to  a  sneaking 
fondness  for  a  few  like  Faded  Summer  Love,  It  Must  Be  True, 
Just  Friends  and  As  Time  Goes  By) — but  for  the  most  part  we 
must  regard  the  Jazz  lyric  in  sad  dismay  at  the  depths  to  which 
maudlin  sentimentality  can  plunge. 

Again,  it  is  quite  obvious  to  the  reader  that  to  satisfy  the 
Gargantuan  maw  of  the  American  public,  tunes  must  be  turned 
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out  by  mass  production,  and  that  as  a  consequence  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  enormous  Jazz  production,  even  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  musical  value,  is  quite  worthless.  The  tunes  of  this 
class  are  cheap  and  vulgar.  Even  the  words,  bad  as  they  are, 
often  form  the  sole  excuse  for  the  tune  they  accompany.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  however,  these  pieces  rarely  achieve  much  popularity, 
and  if  they  do,  it  is  short-lived.  Admitting  this,  we  can  with 
conscience  clear  proceed  to  defend  the  better  type,  the  charac¬ 
teristic  Jazz  with  which  we  have  been  dealing. 

The  fall  and  winter  of  1930  can  be  remembered  by  the 
following  tunes:  Body  and  Soul ,  Little  By  Little,  Three  Little 
Words,  You're  Driving  Me  Crazy,  Would  You  Like  To  Take  A 
Walk?  (The  words  to  this  last  tune  have  always  puzzled  me, 
for  precisely  what  significance  the  peculiar  inarticulate  sounds 
prefaced  to  each  line  had,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover.) — I'm 
Yours,  Blue  Again,  Give  Me  Something  To  Remember  You  By 
(It  is  said  that  this  was  the  tune  which  Mr.  Rudy  Vallee  was 
singing  on  the  stage  of  a  Boston  theatre  when  an  unappreciative 
spectator  hurled  a  grapefruit  at  him  from  the  balcony),  Jenny 
Lee,  If  I  Could  Be  With  You  One  Hour  Tonight,  Sing  Song  Girl, 
and  some  others  of  less  note. 

There  are  fads  in  Jazz  as  well  as  in  anything  else.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  recall  the  Charleston  craze,  and,  more  recently, 
the  vogue  for  6/8  marches  of  the  Stein  Song  type.  The  winter 
of  1931  saw  the  invasion  of  a  Latin-American  popular  dance 
institution,  a  Charleston  bedecked  in  mantilla  and  high  comb — 
the  Rumba  l  American  dance  music  had  already  been  visited 
by  the  Tango  virus,  and  for  a  time  it  was  the  smart  thing  to 
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have  the  orchestra  play  one  or  two  tangoes  to  permit  enthusiasts 
to  display  their  proficiency  in  this  rather  complicated  dance. 
The  Rumba  (most  popular  in  Havana,  although  its  like  could 
be  found  anywhere  from  Tia  Juana  to  Buenos  Aires) — was  noth¬ 
ing  more  or  less  than  a  foxtrot  in  disguise,  American  Jazz  with 
Spanish  dressing.  The  melody  was  irregular  and  fragmentary, 
and  the  refrains  were  monotonously  repeated  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  piece.  The  rhythm  was  rendered  more 
exotic  by  a  sort  of  teetering  effect  produced  by  the  drummer 
with  the  aid  of  jingle  sticks  and  other  such  devices.  The 
Peanut  Vendor  was  easily  the  most  popular  rumba,  and  enjoyed 
a  wide  and  lengthy  vogue.*  Mama  Inez  was  a  fast  and  less 
characteristic  tune,  while  Fiesta  was  pitched  in  a  more  melan¬ 
choly  mood.  At  the  height  of  the  vogue  it  was  as  much  as  one’s 
sanity  was  worth  to  turn  on  the  radio,  for  a  half-hour  of  these 
jerky  rhythms  would  suffice  to  reduce  a  strong  man  to  a  mental 
wreck.  The  American  burlesque,  When  Yuba  Plays  The  Rumba 
On  His  Tuba  provided  the  finishing  touch  to  the  fad,  and  once 
more  the  public  contented  itself  with  the  less  exotic  but  more 
substantial  American  Jazz  tune. 

(To  be  Concluded ) 


*This  rumba  which  enjoyed  such  widespread  popularity  brought  the  net  receipts  of 
$50  to  its  composers.  A  word  may  be  said  here  for  J.  Wolfe  Gilbert,  who  introduced 
many  of  these  rumbas,  with  alterations  and  lyrics,  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Gilbert  is 
also  the  composer  of  “Marta,  Rambling  Rose  of  the  Wildwood.” 


l 
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Fifty  years 

This  year  is  the  Golden  Anniversary  of  The  Stylus.  For 
fifty  years  The  Stylus,  the  oldest  extra-curricular  activity  in  the 
college,  has  been  printed  monthly.  Read  the  Stylus  !  We  will 
try  to  be  interesting,  we  will  try  to  be  informative  (in  a  nice 
way),  we  will  try  not  to  take  ourselves  too  seriously.  If  you 
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like  The  Stylus,  read  it.  If  you  do  not  like  The  Stylus,  read 
it,  and  tell  ytmr  friends  about  it !  If  you  are  disgusted  with  The 
Stylus,  write  for  it!  This  year  is  the  Golden  Anniversary  of 
The  Stylus. 


College  writers 

What  the  matter  with  the  college  magazine?  What’s  the 
matter  with  the  university  literary  publication?  To  be  particu¬ 
lar,  what’s  the  matter  with  The  Stylus?  That  is  a  question 
hard  to  answer  satisfactorily.  However,  let  us  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  try  to  be  honest  about  it. 

What  constitutes  the  college  magazine?  The  literary  pro¬ 
ductions  (we  use  the  phrase  in  its  broadest  sense)  of  the  student 
body,  shall  we  say?  Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  number 
of  students  in  a  single  college  who  can  write  even  passably  well 
is  distressingly  small  and,  as  a  rule,  you  don’t  find  a  great  group 
of  them  concentrated  at  any  particular  spot.  And,  sadly  enough, 
a  generous  portion  of  the  world’s  worst  writing  has  been  done, 
and  is  being  done,  by  people  of  college  student  age.  Why? 
Well,  young  people  in  the  process  of  being  educated  (or  of  being 
exposed  to  education)  are  enthusiastic  enough,  but  after  all  they 
are  young.  As  a  consequence,  their  ideas  are  often  immature, 
banal  and  half  baked.  The  expression  of  them  is  even  worse, 
and  since  college  litterateurs  usually  take  themselves  and  their 
sentiments  very  seriously,  their  senses  of  humor  are  usually  con¬ 
spicuously  lacking. 

To  be  more  specific,  let  us  see  just  what  types  of  literary 
efforts  make  up  the  college  magazine.  The  contributions  gen- 
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erally  fall  into  one  of  the  following  categories:  Short  Story, 
Light  Essay,  Serious  Essay  or  Critical  Article,  and  Verse. 

The  Short  Story  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  forms  of  literary 
expression  to  master.  Yet  the  reading  public  demands  them 
and  they  must  be  written.  Now  every  student  editor  knows 
how  painful  a  task  it  is  to  hunt  down  a  fair  short  story  writer. 
Katherine  Mansfields  and  P.  G.  Wodehouses  (forgive  the  juxta¬ 
position  ! )  don’t  run  around  loose  in  your  average  college.  Con¬ 
sider  that  form  of  writing  which  convenience  calls  “the  Light 
Essay.”  Of  all  the  irritating  rubbish  which  can  be  found  in  the 
typical  college  magazine,  about  sixty  per  cent  consists  in  Light 
Essays.  When  college  litterateurs  want  to  be  genteelly  funny, 
they  write  these  things  in  short  childish  sentences  (this  produces 
the  whimsical  effect,  of  course)  expressing  themselves  in  the 
most  vapid  manner  possible.  Yet,  have  we  the  right  to  com¬ 
plain?  No,  you  can’t  go  out  on  the  campus  and  bring  back  a 
Chesterton  or  a  Beerbohm. 

What  about  the  critical  essay?  Here’s  where  the  most 
depressing,  the  most  dismal  pieces  of  student-writing  can  be 
found.  Here’s  where  the  half-baked  ideas,  yea,  the  appalling 
ignorance  comes  in.  To  cite  a  poor  example,  the  writer  had 
recent  occasion  to  discuss  a  prospective  essay  on  certain  modern 
literary  figures  with  a  very  earnest  and  evidently  sincere 
Sophomore.  The  young  man,  while  expressing  his  views,  sud¬ 
denly  launched  into  a  passionate  invective  against  the  play¬ 
wright,  O’Neill,  called  the  unhappy  Eugene  every  name  he  could 
lay  his  tongue  to,  and  finally  summed  up  his  opinion  of  the 
man  by  the  word  “rotter.”  However,  when  the  discussion  set¬ 
tled  down  to  a  particular  play  of  O’Neill,  the  same  earnest  and 
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evidently  sincere  young  student  placidly  admitted  that  he  had 
never  read  any  O’Neill,  but  had  just  heard  about  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  writer  recalls  an  absurdly  laudatory  essay  on 
the  psycho-analyst  Jung,  which  appeared  in  some  college  maga¬ 
zine  and  which  was — painfully  obviously — based  on  quotations 
from  a  recently  published  study  of  Jung. 


There  you  have  the  story  of  the  critical  essays.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  the  verse.  The  student  editor  has  no  T.  S. 
Eliot,  no  Elinor  Wylie,  no  Gerald  Manley  Hopkins  at  his  com¬ 
mand.  He  is  handed  metrical  descriptions  of  Autumn,  love¬ 
sick  sonnets  (not  that  a  little  sentimental  verse  is  altogether 
out  of  place  —  after  all,  most  college  poets  are  more  or  less 
in  love),  moralistic  jingles,  and  third-hand  symbolism.  With 
these  the  editor  must  work,  and  these  he  must  ultimately  print. 


Of  course,  there  are  exceptional  situations.  A  college  maga¬ 
zine  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  good  all-round  literary 
man,  or  a  sure  ’nough  poet.  But  even  in  this  case,  one  good 
writer  can’t  fill  up  the  issue. 

So  there  you  have  the  problem.  That  is  why  you  pick  up 
one  college  monthly  to  find  it  a  pseudo-smart  ultra-sophisticated 
affair,  which  relies  for  its  interest  upon  the  promiscuous  use  of 
Anglo-Saxon  “swear  words.”  That  is  why  you  pick  up  another 
to  read  a  very  dull  collection  of  smug  panegyrics,  warmed-over 
invectives,  and  high-school  week-end  compositions.  There  you 
have  the  situation  in  all  its  sad  reality,  the  problem  that  the 
student  editor  must  face.  He  can’t  remedy  the  magazine^  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  may  be  a  pretty  bad  writer  himself. 
But  he  can  comfort  himself  with  this  thought.  Out  of  this 
morass  of  ineptitude,  out  of  this  slough  of  banality,  out  of  this 
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abyss  of  immaturity,  which  his  magazine  may  be,  there  will 
emerge  in  years  to  come  the  new  Millays,  the  new  Undsets,  the 
new  Manns,  the  new  Gides.  Yes,  they  will,  and  it  is  contrary  to 
fact  to  hold  otherwise. 

And  so,  dear  reader,  don’t  complain  of  the  average  college 
magazine,  don’t  make  fun  of  the  poor  old  Stylus.  College 
editors  do  the  best  they  can,  student  writers  give  all  they  have 
— it  may  not  be  much  formally,  as  they  say  in  Philosophy,  but 
virtually,  potentially,  it  is  something,  as  Huysmans  would  put 
it,  something  which  forms  the  firmament  illumined  by  the  con¬ 
soling  beacon-fires  of  an  ancient  hope. 
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humoresque 


A  preface  to  guffaws 

What  shall  we  write  about?  “Everything  in  the  world!” 
said  a  former  moderator  of  the  Campion  Club  (or  a  moderator 
of  the  former  Campion  Club,  or  a  former  moderator  of  the 
former  Campion  Club).  Which  is  equivalent  to  nothing,  and  is 
no  help  whatsoever  in  an  attempt  to  fill  the  pages  allotted  to 
this  department.  It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  draw  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  our  field: — 


What  this  department  will  not  consider  as  material 

Articles  in  which  the  following  subjects  are  accorded 

humorous  treatment: 

$ 

(a)  The  administration  or  curricula  of  the  College.  (Be¬ 
cause  our  scholastic  standing  is,  or  soon  will  be,  precarious.) 

(b)  The  personalities  of  the  individual  students.  (Because 
they  are  either  mad  or  our  intellectual  superiors  or  both  .  .  . 
which  gives  us  a  clue  .  .  .) 

(c)  The  good  people  of  Chestnut  Hill.  (Because  they  are 
the  good  people  of  Chestnut  Hill.) 

That  leaves  us  (a)  the  Library,  (b)  the  Waldorf,  and  (c) 
Ourself. 
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We  read  the  “Summa” 

“A  certain  institution  not  far  from  here,”  announced  one  of 
our  high  school  teachers,  “has  only  one  copy  of  the  Summa 
Philosophia  in  its  Library.”  We  were  much  amused  to  find 
the  book  uncatalogued  in  our  Library.  Then  we  told  one  of 
the  librarians  so  (a  fortnight  ago)  and  he  said,  “Sure,  we  have 
the  Summa  here.  We  have  a  whole  roomful  of  copies.”  And 
forthwith  he  promised  that  he  would  have  one  brought  up. 
We  made  it  a  practice  to  drop  around  the  Library  (by  the  way, 
how  does  one  drop  around  a  place?)  almost  daily,  but  somehow 
that  Summa  never  arrived.  But  last  Friday  it  did  come.  On 
that  afternoon,  the  librarian  went  downstairs  to  rummage  around 
the  stacks  himself.  He  brought  it  up;  it  was  a  three-volume 
edition,  each  book  about  one  inch  thicker  and  taller  than  Harper’s 
English-Latin  dictionary.  That’s  our  idea  of  a  tome.  But  since 

the  work  was  entirely  in  Latin,  we  were  not  particularly  anxious 

» 

to  withdraw  it,  and  since  it  was  fairly  ancient,  the  librarian 
was  not  particularly  willing  to  let  it  out.  There  were  also  some 
fourteenth  century  editions  of  the  work.  But  my  friend,  and 
willing  slave,  the  librarian,  is  going  to  try  to  look  me  up  an 
English  Summa ,  or  at  least  a  portable  one. 

By  the  way,  these  librarians  are  very  versatile.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  they  can  deplore  the  lack  of  interest  of  the  student 
reading  public,  and  sign  a  note  ordering  us  to  return  the 
book  we  borrowed  two  months  ago.  We  feel  double-crossed. 
And  then,  of  course,  we  can  never  find  a  book  in  that  we  want, 
whether  novel  or  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  translation,  shall  we  say? 
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Waldorfomania 

Because  we  have  a  keen  sense  of  business,  we  have  often 
considered  defending  the  Waldorf  against  these  Heights  ranters. 
Any  humorous  criticism  of  the  restaurant  they  have  made  cliche 
long  ago.  And  let  no  man  say  that  it  could  not  have  been  worse ! 
(Do  they  issue  free  meal  tickets?) 

The  rhymer 

Ah,  many  hours  have  I  pondered, 

O’er  miles  of  paper  have  I  wandered 
In  trying  to  rhyme  two  simple  nouns 
Which  have  inveigled  poets’  frowns. 

“Now,  uncle,”  said  my  teacher  frowning, 

“Perplexed  the  skillful  Robert  Browning: 

Who  rhymes  to  orange  deserves  acclaim, 

He  ought  to  sit  in  a  Hall  of  Fame.” 

Great  is  my  wish  to  be  a  poet, 

But  I  lack  genius,  and  I  know  it. 

“Perhaps,”  thinks  I,  “if  I  rhyme  each  word 
My  fame  at  school  will  be  assured.” 

And  so  I  sat  me  down  one  night 
I  smoked  my  pipe,  I  wasted  light, 

But  at  half-past  two  the  goal  was  won. 

I  went  to  bed,  my  labor  done. 

And  early  on  the  following  morning, 

With  a  confident  smile  my  face  adorning, 

I  entered  the  sanctum  of  the  Stylus. 

(Fairer  hopes  too  often  guile  us!) 

I  spoke  unto  my  mentor  loudly, 

And  laid  my  work  down  very  proudly. 

“And  what  have  we  here?”  he  gruffly  said. 

“Read  it!”  says  I,  and  this  he  read. 

‘And  once  I  had  a  sottish  uncle 
Who  dearly  loved  his  wine  Provencal.’ 

‘I  said,  as  I  finished  my  orange,  “Er — 

Kindly  pass  the  porringer!”’  John  McIver. 
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Wellesley  papers  please  copy 

A  contributor  to  this  column  recently  handed  in  the  poem 
which  may  be  found  herein.  His  case  history  runs  something 
like  this:  Mental  condition:  normal.  There  has  been  no  pro¬ 
nounced  insanity  in  his  family  for  four  generations.  At  about 
6.30  P.  M.,  on  one  of  the  three  evenings  preceding  Christmas, 
1931,  a  young  woman  (evidently  a  student)  boarded  the  Framing¬ 
ham  bus  outside  the  gates  of  Wellesley  College.  Our  patient 
was  at  that  time  seated  in  the  bus.  He  took  one  look  at  the 
afore-mentioned  person,  and  has  never  been  the  same  since.  She 
left  the  bus  at  Natick  Square,  and,  when  last  seen,  was  wearing 
a  furry  jacket,  a  cord  skirt,  an  orange  tarn,  and  the  cutest  little 
pair  of  red  mittens  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  Honest.  The 
poem  follows: 

There  was  a  young  lady  from  Wellesley 
(Her  name ?  Maybe  Genevieve  Kellesley.) 

1  gave  her  a  squint 
And  my  blood-pressure  wint 
Till  I  thought  1  was  frying  in  Hellesley. 


By  the  way 

Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  (“Rabies,  just  Rabies”)  magazine  ought 
to  be  out  pretty  soon.  Will  it  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  other  Mac- 
Fadden  publications?  Who  knows? 

Don’t  you  love  the  editorial  “We”? 


STEVEN. 
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the  arts 


X 


The  Play 

It  was  of  interest  to  Boston  playgoers  to  learn  that  the 
Theatre  Guild  had  assimilated  the  Professional  Players,  the 
resulting  amalgamation  being  “The  American  Theatre  Society.” 
The  first  of  that  organization’s  productions  here  this  season  was 
Reunion  in  Vienna,  starring  Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn  Fontanne. 
This  department  found  itself  agreeing  with  the  irate  Mr.  Crosby, 
who  stated  that  in  his  estimation  the  play  was  very,  very  frothy. 
So  it  was:  another  one  of  those  flashy,  sexy,  “smart”  comedies 
which  find  so  much  favor  on  our  American  stage?  hopeful 
moralists  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Nearly  all  the 
hilarious  lines  and  situations  in  the  production  were  enough  to 
cause  uplifted  eyebrows  from  the  direction  of  the  older  Boston 
school  of  playgoers.  As  for  the  younger  element,  appreciative 
and  unashamed,  they  roared  heartily.  Lynn  Fontanne  was  her 
usual  lovely  self,  with  her  usual  graceful  carriage,  eloquent  poise, 
inarticulate  murmurs,  and  captivating  stage  presence.  Alfred 
Lunt,  her  husband  and  admirable  foil,  stamped  about  in  a  re¬ 
warding  role,  similar  in  type  to  his  of  The  Guardsman.  A 
capable  cast  afforded  admirable  support. 

The  second  of  the  Society’s  offerings  brought  Miss  Jane 
Cowl  in  The  Man  With  a  Load  of  Mischief,  a  slight  and  senti¬ 
mental  little  comedy  which  hardly  set  off  Miss  Cowl  to  her  best 
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advantage.  To  be  truthful,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Duke’s 
play  makes  better  reading  than  the  stage  performance  would 
seem  to  indicate.  As  public  proof  of  this,  there  could  be  heard 
many  caustic  remarks  delivered  by  those  good  souls  who  deem 
it  their  duty  to  air  their  views  on  an  evening’s  entertainment, 
regardless  of  the  lack  of  solicitation  on  the  part  of  those  about. 
To  be  brief,  the  play  was  mildly  amusing,  the  plot  mildly  inter¬ 
esting,  the  acting  mildly  clever. 

Cynara,  the  Society’s  third  production,  proved  to  be  of 
sterner  stuff.  The  plot  of  the  play,  hardly  original  in  its  essen¬ 
tials,  was  well  built  and  was  executed  with  a  certain  amount  of 
strength.  The  acting  of  Philip  Merivale,  Sir  Guy  Standing  and 
Nancy  Sheridan  was  more  than  usually  capable. 

Concurrent  with  the  above  pieces,  Mark  Connelly’s  Pulitzer 
Prize  effort,  The  Green  Pastures,  could  be  viewed  at  another 
Boston  Theatre.  In  the  first  place  all  will  readily  admit  that 
Mr.  Connelly  had  “a  dam’  good  idee”  in  telling  his  story  of  the 
Southern  Negro’s  conception  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  be 
wholly  truthful,  however,  the  result  was  hardly  the  soul-stirring 
epic  that  the  ballyhoo  would  have  had  us  believe.  But  the  work 
did  furnish  a  welcome  contrast  to  the  ordinary  run  of  sophisti¬ 
cated  drama  and  the  naivete  of  the  whole  affair  was  refreshing 
enough.  There  was  good  acting,  fine  spiritual  singing  and 
capable  scene  designing.  There  were  amusing  scenes:  those  of 
the  angels’  fish  fry,  the  court  of  Pharaoh  and  of  the  King  of 
Babylon,  for  example.  There  were  touching  scenes  as  well: 
none  more  so  than  the  picture  of  Moses  left  behind  by  the  Israel¬ 
ites  marching  to  Canaan,  poor  old  Moses  sitting  forlornly  on 
a  rock — alone.  Of  the  highly  publicized  interpretation  of  “de 
Lawd,”  there  was  just  a  little  too  much  of  the  hard-shelled 
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Puritan  in  him  to  suit  this  department.  The  negroes  of  Mr. 
Connelly’s  acquaintance  may  have  conceived  the  Lord  thus, 
but  I  doubt  it.  However,  for  the  production  as  a  whole,  it  can 
well  be  maintained  that  its  charm  lay  not  alone  in  its  novelty. 


Painting 

It  was  common  gossip  last  year  that  Mr.  Philip  Hendy,  the 
worthy  curator  of  paintings  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  had 
come  to  the  sound  conclusion  that  his  galleries  were  somewhat 
lacking  in  representative  products  from  the  brushes  of  represen¬ 
tative  moderns,  and  that  he  had  forthwith  girded  up  his  loins 
to  set  forth  on  a  journey  to  Europe  so  that  he  might  see  what 
could  be  done  toward  the  repairing  of  this  deficiency.  But  even 
one  with  the  utmost  faith  in  the  catholicity  and  liberality  of 
Mr.  Hendy’s  tastes,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  astonishing  group  of  pictures,  with  their  even 
more  astonishing  frames,  which  now  hangs  demurely  from  the 
walls  of  the  Painting  Gallery,  labelled  as  purchased  from  the 
Marie  Antoinette  Evans  Fund.  So  strange  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Museum  was  this  singular  collection  that  one  of  the 
largest  specimens  promptly  cracked  open,  forcing  this  depart¬ 
ment  to  forego  mention  of  it  for  the  time  being. 

The  first  of  this  miscellany  to  meet  the  casual  eye  is  a  rous¬ 
ing  brace  of  canvases  by  Felice  Casorati,  a  modern  Italian. 
Prescind  from  the  Signor’s  primitive  figure  painting,  flat  back¬ 
grounds,  and  funny  colors, — and  you  may  get  Modigliani,  you 
certainly  will  ultimately  arrive  at  Picasso.  Separating  these 
pictures,  you  come  upon  a  composite  still-life  of  Signor  Severini, 
containing  everything  from  theatre  masks  to  live  cherubs.  These 
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at  least  are  amusing.  But  then  we  run  onto  respectably  dull 
landscapes  of  John  Nash,  and  an  equally  dull  still  life  of  the 
futurist  Bracque.  Henry  Lamb  then  contributes  a  more  pleas¬ 
ing  painting  of  an  orchid-lighted  cluster  of  plane-roofed  farm 
buildings. 

One  Robert  Frenz  certainly  takes  the  prize  for  large  can¬ 
vases  with  his  enormous  “Russian  Fair,”  which  has  a  great  deal 
going  on  within  its  snowy  borders,  but  which  achieves,  because 
of  the  fact,  very  little  unity  and  less  strength.  Another  very 
large  picture  is  the  product  of  a  certain  Mr.  Jefferys,  who  dis¬ 
plays  two  women  and  two  children  in  a  very  luxuriant  garden. 
There  is  far  too  much  clutter  in  the  picture,  and,  on  the  whole, 
it  impresses  one  as  being  done  not  so  much  under  the  influence 
of  old  grandpere  Renoir,  as  under  that  of  his  star  pupil,  Mary 
Cassatt  of  Pittsburgh. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Bermans, — Leonid  and  Eugene — two 
young  men  of  the  conservative  wing.  Leonid  has  a  couple  of 
good  old-fashioned  ship-on-shore  pictures,  one  painted  a  bit 
more  boldly  than  the  other.  Eugene  has  a  Nocturne  including 
an  exterior  of  a  stable,  with  the  flat,  simple,  almost  childish 
arrangement  of  parallel  planes,  so  characteristic  of  certain 
modern  groups  today.  His  “Jeune  Homme  Couche,”  however, 
is  a  more  significant  canvas,  one  which  has  aroused  no  incon¬ 
siderable  comment,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  most  emo¬ 
tionally  painted  product  of  the  group.  Another  important  canvas 
is  one  by  the  well-known  disciple  of  Whistler,  the  contemporary 
of  Tonks,  Steer,  and  Augustus  John, — Richard  Sickert — one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  school  of  English  Impressionism 
which  flourished  in  the  nineties.  For  all  its  precious  title, 
“The  Wonderful  Month  of  May,”  this  picture  is  attractive,  dis- 
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tinguished  by  its  arrangement  of  soft  foliage  and  subdued  sun¬ 
light, — its  whole  effect  of  pleasing  restraint. 

Passing  over  the  uninteresting  Bevan,  the  inept  Harold 
Gilman,  and  the  positively  unpleasant  Spencer  Gore, — we  finish 
up  (as  Penrod  might  phrase  it)  with  a  gassly  mauve  distortion 
by  a  gentleman  who  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Paul  Tchelitchew. 
And  that  is  all  for  the  new  paintings. 

But  stay!  While  passing  through  the  galleries  on  the  way 
out,  what  was  this  department’s  amazement  to  come  upon  an  old 
acquaintance  in  a  curious  setting — the  creator  of  “Provincetown 
Blues”  and  “The  Clock  and  the  Candle”  (to  paraphrase  Cecil 
Gray,  each  the  artistic  equivalent  of  a  bad  pun) — Cape  Cod’s 
enfant  terrible — Karl  Knath!  Mr.  Knath  has  a  dashing  and 
thoroughly  unconventional  “White  Horse”  a-prancin’  plumb  in 
the  midst  of  refined  Whistlers  and  dignified  Sargents.  Queer 
doin’s  at  the  Museum  these  days! 

J.  G.  B. 
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COMPLIMENTS 

LOWRY 

Optician^ 

SEVEN  BOYLSTON  STREET 

HARVARD  SQUARE 

OF  A 

FRIEND 

Y 

• 

We  will  serve  you  in  many 

• 

useful  ways.  Eyeglass  adjust¬ 
ment  so  necessary  to  perfect 
vision.  Oculists’  prescriptions 
accurately  filled  and  files  main¬ 
tained  for  quick  replacement. 

Wi )t  Catfjoltc  Supply  House 

MARLIER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

- ♦ — ♦ - 

Ecclesiastical  Vestments  and  Vestment  Materials 
Altar  Boys'  Outfits,  Religious  Articles 
Prayer  Books  and  Catholic  Literature 

Visit  our  new  quarters  on  the  second  floor  of  old  location 

- ♦ — ♦ - 

TEXTILE  BUILDING,  99  CHAUNCY  STREET 
md  21  HARRISON  AVENUE  EXTENSION 
Near  the  Corner  of  Essex  Street 
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^0  Stylus  leaders: 

If  you  like  the  way  the  Stylus  is  printed, 
send  us  your  own  printing. 

E.  L.  Grimes  Printing  Company 
368  Congress  Street,  Boston 
Liberty  3355-3356 


Compliments  oj 

john  c.  McDonald,  inc. 

Insurance  Qeneral  <ZAgents 

40  COURT  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone:  CAP.  5435-5436-5437 
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Professional  Jfrients 

COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

A  FRIEND 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

907  Barrister's  Hall 

DR.  A.  R.  FALVEY 

365  Washington  Street 
Brighton 

JOSEPH  GAVAN 

10  State  Street 

THOMAS  GRADY 

43  Tremont  Street 

FRANCIS  ROLAND 

11  State  Street 

DR.  JOSEPH  A.  MANNING 

475  Commonwealth  Avenue 

DR.  EDWARD  EAGAN 

Brooklyn  Hospital 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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The  Academy  of 
Notre  Dame 

Roxbury,  Mass. 


CONDUCTED  by  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  of  Namur. 

A  Select  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Primary,  Inter¬ 
mediate,  and  Academic  Departments.  Special  facilities 
for  the  study  of  Music  and  Art. 

AIMS: — Physical  Health;  Solid  Knowledge;  Cultured 
Manners;  Thorough  Moral  and  Religious  Training. 

Address:  THE  SISTER  SUPERIOR. 
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